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The color test devised by Dr. 
Shinobu Ishihara, from which 
these plates were adapted, helps 
determine the one man out of 12 
and the one woman out of 100 who 
suffer from color blindness. 


What's your color 160(@).? 


NYONE with a good eye for color can 
f\ pick out the letters E-A-K. But go to 
the head of the class if you know how EAK 
ethyl amyl ketone) and the rest of the 
ketone family of Shell solvents bring more 
color into your everyday life. 

Because of their tremendous appetite for 
nitrocellulose and other resins, Shell ketones 
work more effectively than most other sol- 


vents. They make possible more and better 
colored finishes for today’s autcmobiles and 
furniture. 


The continuing search for better sol- 
vents in Shell Chemical laboratories has 
led to improved quality and lower 
cost in a wide variety of coat- 
ings for industrial and consumer 
products. 


Shell Chemical Corporation 


Chemical Partner of Industry and Agricuiiure 


NEW YORK 
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FIREWORKS, APATHY, AND CHANGE. That's the state of the nation as 





the year passes its traditional mid-point: the Fourth of July...........+-+++e055 15 
NOW THE JOB IS UP TO ALASKA. Economic gains are hard to pin down, 
but new state will get some federal lands, guide own business future............ 18 
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Useful Buildings That Float on Air. Inflated structures, usually of plastic, make 
inexpensive and versatile temporary storage for farm and industry........ 36 
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1946 Year Month Week § Latest 
Average Ago Ago Ago Week 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... .. 91.6 1478 1266 11336 *132.9 
PRODUCTION 
I EE Os scion ntn et ekenebnddsewerkeneasneuboanect 1,281 2,009 1,685 +1,666 1423 
I a tncdcens swaedecd en acderedseabeensoesscccd 62,880 160,386 91,979 110,538 118,105 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk daily av. in thous.)........ $17,083 $66,762 $83,863 $82,604 78,533 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours)..............cceeeecceecees 4,238 12,111 11,155 11,941 11,757 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbis.)................00--- 4,751 7,190 6,242 6,345 6,373 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons)............ceeccececccceeees 1,745 1,697 1,203 1,383 1,462 
PE ME VeUSéRodheuscteeseuuctes case caeudinseeteasseseee ° 167,269 272,591 247,209 270,117 277,429 
TRADE 
Carloadings: mfrs., miscellaneous and I.c.1. (daily av., thous. of cars)........ 82 68 57 58 58 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars)............--eceeeeees 53 57 38 46 47 
Department store sales index (1947-49 — 100, not seasonally adjusted)..... 90 128 128 138 117 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)..............ceeceeceeces 22 271 278 290 335 
PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)............ 311.9 425.0 400.8 398.9 398.5 
industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............... tt73.2 93.2 81.9 82.9 83.1 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............ ccc ccc ence cees tt75.4 85.6 92.7 90.9 90.7 
ee ee Or ED, os. Ls ingncd sre velebeacedevebsunens 17.5¢ 17.9¢ 17.4¢ 17.4¢ 17.4¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)........... ccc ccc cccccceucs tt76.4 174.3 181.6 181.5 181.5 
ey ee IY IE GI, WD oc boc ecncecsccccddctcwscbocecces $20.27 $54.50 $36.00 $35.17 $35.17 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.)............ccceccccues 14.045¢ 29.225¢ 24.744¢ 25.205¢  26.325¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.).............0. $1.97 $2.28 $2.38 $1.94 $1.85 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.)........... **30.56¢ 34.06¢ 34.78¢  34.84¢ 34.86¢ 
ee See PN “Pb ORES hs SR Rki edt t Sb 60sh0 bs Kekoeeksecedsces $1.51 $2.22 $1.62 $1.65 $1.65 
FINANCE 
500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10)............... 17.08 47.68 44.34 44.66 45.12 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)................ 3.05% 4.70% 4.58% 4.54% 4.53% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ %-1% 3% % 1%% l’w% w% 
BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks................ee tt45,820 55,729 55,434 57,434 55,266 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks................... tt71,916 86,972 92,100 95,988 95,833 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.............. tt9,299 32,532 29,795 30,373 30,356 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks.......... tt49,879 24,917 31,093 32,399 32,615 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding. ...............seeeceeceeces ‘ 23,888 25,294 24,994 25,939 26,170 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK anes my yy pee 
Private expenditures for new construction (in millions).............. ee $803 $3,060 $2,773 $2,974 
Public expenditures for new construction (in millions)............... ere $197 $1,365 $1,281 $1,402 
Consumer credit outstanding (in millions)................0.eeeeees $6,704 $41,937 $42,665 $43,027 
Installment credit outstanding (in millions).................eeee00- Re $3,174 $32,158 $32,932 $32,957 
Manufacturers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions).......... ae $21.3 $53.9 $51.5 $51.0 
Wholesalers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions)............ ere $5.5 $12.7 $12.2 $12.1 
Retailers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions)................ er $9.8 $24.0 $23.9 $23.9 
* Preliminary, week ended June 28, 1958, tt Estimate. 8 Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 


+ Revised. ** Ten designated markets, middling }} in. 


THE PICTURES—Cover—Grant Compton; 15—W.W.; 16—Joan Sydiow; 17—Grant C ton; 20—{top it. & rt.) W.W., (bot. It.) New York 
State Power Authority; 21—W.W.; 23—(It.) E. L. Bruce Co., (rt.) Grant Compton; 36—{top) U.S. Rubber Co., (bot.) Carl Byoir & Asso- 
ciates, Inc., 37—{top) G. T. Schjeldah! Co., (bot. It. & rt.) Carl Byoir & Associates, Inc.; 45—Juan Guzman; 76, 77—Grant Compton. 
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B.EGoodrich 








Steel claw grabs 12-fton 
bucket of concrete 


B. F. Goodrich improvements in rubber brought extra savings 


Problem: That crane swoops down on 
a 12-ton bucket of concrete, picks it up 
and swings it over to workmen high 
atop a dam being built on the St. Law- 
rence Seaway. The black line you see 
attached to the crane is a hose. It car- 
ries air under terrific pressure, used to 
open and shut the crane hook as it grabs 
the bucket. Trouble was that the con- 
stant tugging and bending would quick- 
ly ruin ordinary hose. With thousands 
of tons of concrete needed to build a 


dam, there’s no time to wait while 
hose is replaced. 

What was done: To avoid costly de- 
lays, the project manager wanted a 
hose that could take this abuse. The 
B.F.Goodrich distributor recommend- 
ed B. F. Goodrich Type 50 air hose. This 
hose is built for rough treatment. 
A special reinforcement makes it so 
strong it can stand constant twisting 
and bending without breaking. It 
has a cover so rugged that even drag- 





ging over sharp rocks won't tear it. 
Savings: In use three months when 
the above picture was taken, this B.F 

Goodrich hose showed no sign of wear, 
was expected to last at least six months 
more. 

Where to buy: Your B.F.Goodrich dis 

tributor has exact specifications on the 
hose described here. And, as a factory- 
trained specialist in rubber products, he 
can answer your questions about a// the 
rubber products B.F.Goodrich makes 
for industry. B.F.Goodrich Industrial 
Products Co., Dept. M-380, Akron 18, Ohio. 


B.EGoodrich industrial products 











Sylvania fluorescent lamps 
are as much as 14% brighter 








Another reason why 


Sylvania fluorescent lamps consistently perform above published — 
from the start...deliver more light than other brands. 


Sylvania Fluorescents give you more light 
at lower cost than all other brands 


Advanced engineering makes 
Sylvania fluorescent lamps 
superior in many ways— 
makes light a better tool of 
production to increase profits 


Tests in the laboratory and in work 
ing installations show that Sylvania 
fluorescent lamps consistently deliver 
more light 


During the past two vears, alone, a 
comparison of Sylvania fluorescent 


lamp performance with the perform- 
ance of other brands shows Sylvania 
lamps deliver as much as 14% more 
light. 

[his light output superiority means 
Sylvania gives you the maximum new- 
lamp performance you expect 
gives you all the light you pay for 

.. from the start 

Sylvania fluorescent lamps continue 
to give you this dividend of light 
throughout ev ery burning hour... 
and deliver more light than other 


brands throughout their useful life. 

[his is another example of how 
Sylvania builds extra value into fluo- 
rescent lamps to help cut your light- 
ing and operating costs. 

Let your local Sylvania Represent- 
ative show you how Sylvania’s supe- 
riority can save you time and money. 
Call him today, or write 

SYLVANIA LIGHTING PRODUCTS 


Division of Sytvan Eur ric Propucts Inc 
60 Boston St., Dept. 8L-1407, Salem, Mass. 
InCanada:SylvaniaElectric(Canada),Ltd. 

Shell Tower Building, Montreal 
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SYLVANIA Lighting Products 


make light a better too/ for profits 
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Cautious Approach 


Dear Sir: 

Your excellent article on Boston 
Fund [BW—May24’58,p52], Man- 
aging for 30,000 Investors, con- 
tained probably the understatement 
of the week in saying that President 
Vance “admits he’s exploring the 
possibility” of offering contractual 
plans. Actually a large retail or- 
ganization has been offering such 
plans based on shares of Boston 
Fund since Aug. 18, 1956. 

Mr. Vance’s cautious approach is 
typical of the conservatism of mu- 
tual fund managements in general. 
Actually there is no question that 
there is a strong trend toward the 
use of contractual plans in the sale 
of mutual fund shares. Such a pro- 
gram on behalf of Pioneer Fund 
will be announced in the near 
future. 

PHitip L. CARRET 
PRESIDENT 
PIONEER FUND INC. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Price Debate 


Dear Sir: 

Re: Opening the Debate on 
Prices {BW—May10'58,p36], the 
very existence of the subject as 
framed, let alone the conclusions 
which could only be arrived at be- 
fore the debate due to the nature 
of the subject, is one of the grossest 
indications of how far we have de- 
parted from the free enterprise sys- 
tem, for price generalization and 
economic dictatorship are synony- 
mous in spirit or deed. 

The self-styled experts . . . make 
the following basic errors: They do 
not distinguish between price levels 
and price stability . . . they continue 
to talk in the philosophical area .. . 
of “value,” not in the actuality area 
where “price” is manifested; and 
they do not bother to recognize and 
integrate the volume, profit, and 
growth objectives of the countless 
firms and the particular product- 
marketing situations in which any 
of them .. . find themselves in 
day-to-day transactions. 

To give a quantitative illustra- 
tion of the lack of wisdom of claim- 
ing a Rosetta stone on the subject 
of price, so far I have been able to 
identify 23 price level strategies, 
8 price stability strategies, and 3 
major marketing objectives, all of 
which when integrated give an 
astronomical number of combina- 
tions and permutations producing 
what we know as price. And I must 
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(Advertisement) 


FLORIDA... 











1204 new industrial plants were es- 
tablished between January, 1956, and 
December, 1957, including all 21''man- 
ufacturing” industries listed by Stand- 
ard Industrial Classifications . . . manu- 
facturing employment up 74% since 
1947...13th state in population...top 
buying power in the Southeast. 


Today, with cold, hard facts at their com- 
mand, Florida businessmen can paint a 
picture of real industrial accomplishment. 


For instance, in the two years from January, 
1956, through December, 1957, 1204 new 
industrial plants were set up in the Sunshine 
State. There’s diversity, too: all 21 types of 
industry regarded as “manufacturing” by 
Standard Industrial Classifications are rep- 
resented in the State. 


A broader look 


During the past decade, Florida’s picture 
of industrial progress has far exceeded 
U.S. averages: 

Manufacturing employment up 74% from 
1947 to 1957—U.S. average, 10%. 


Expenditures on new plants and equip- 
ment up 60% from 1947 to 1955 — U.S. 
average rose 37%. 


Manufacturing payrolls up 190% from 
1947 to 1957—U.S. average went up 87%. 


Who's here, how they’re doing 


The roster of new arrivals is impressive: 
Sperry-Rand in Gainesville, General Electric 
in St. Petersburg, Prudential in Jackson- 
ville, Martin Co. in Orlando, Chemstrand 
in Pensacola — the list goes on and on. 
And these companies are getting along 
splendidly from virtually every standpoint. 





industry is locating in all areas of 
Florida —in large cities and rural 
communities. Between Jan.,'56 and 
Dec.,'57, the record shows: 


\ -* _ sete 


ee 
207 new plants 
in North Florida 


366 new plants ———__ 
in Central Florida 


631 new plants _-— ; 
in South Florida ~~ 











(Excepting that used in manufacturing aircraft, 
Florida fabricating piants now use 25% of all 
aluminum produced in the entire U.S. 


(Advertisement) 


industrially proved 


Consider, for example, what Florida’s man- 
power picture has meant to them: 


Absenteeism: An officer of Radiation, 
Inc., Melbourne, reports, “Absenteeism 
because of illness due to bad weather is 
almost unheard of.” A Pan American Air- 
ways spokesman in Miami says key 
workers are easier to keep—because of 
Florida’s pleasant living conditions. 


Skilled labor: Readily recruitable in all 
fields. Pratt & Whitney, West Palm Beach, 
advertised for engineers, found applica- 
tions for Florida jobs outdrew New 
England, California, and the Midwest by 
more than 20 to 1. 


But the best criteria of industrial success 
are Florida’s many plant expansions and 
additions. Typical examples: Escambia 
Chemical Corp., Milton, recently built a 
new plant for producing polyvinyl! chloride, 
is completing another for the manufacture 
of methanol. Burlington Hosiery Co., 
Green Cove Springs, upped its labor force 
400% in three years. In Miami, Eastern 
Air Lines, National Airlines, Pan American 


Chris-Craft Corp. moved its main offices to Pompano 
Beach last year, is building cruisers in its new home. 


Airways and Northeast Airlines are all build- 
ing or planning to build major jet aircraft 
maintenance bases. 


Center of o great market 


Florida is now 13th in permanent popula- 
tion (over 4,000,000), has one of the nation’s 
highest annual population growth rates 
(5.5% between 1950 and 1957). Three of the 
country’s ten fastest-growing major cities 
are located in Florida. In 1956, total per- 
sonal income was up 782% over 1929— 
greatest increase of any state. 


Actually, Florida is the nucleus of one 
of the world’s great market areas: over 17! 
million people in the Southeast (Florida, 


Non-Agricultural Manufacturing 


Population Employment 


Employment 


From Dec., 1956, to Dec., 1957, Florida led all other 


States in numerical gain in manufacturing employees 


Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, South Caro- 
lina, parts of Tennessee and North Carolina) 

. plus more than 44 million people in 
Caribbean Latin America. 


ADDITIONAL FLORIDA NOTES: State and 
local governments and communities want 
industry, cooperate in helping firms get 
established ...no State income taxes, 
corporate or individual .. . state-wide 
natural gas is in the offing . . . transpor- 
tation is excellent. 


Florida facts, figures 
...and surveys 


The Industrial Services Division of the 
Florida Development Commission has pre- 
pared all-new factual studies on Markets, 
Manpower, Taxes,.Transportation, Re- 
sources, Living Conditions, Research, 
Power and Water. These studies are avail- 
able to you at your request. 


In addition, the Industrial Services Divi- 
sion will gladly conduct special studies 
and assist in selecting sites. All inquiries 
are held in strictest confidence. Write to- 
day to B.R.Fuller, Jr., Executive Director, 
Florida Development Commission, 3803-1 
Caldwell Building, Tallahassee, Florida. 


Come see Industrial Florida for yourself. 
Write State of Florida, Dept. C, Caldwell 
Bldg., Tallahassee, for new 100-page color 
Vacation Guide Book to help plan an all- 
Florida tour. 





MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT 


(Advertisement) 


How to Train More Profit-Minded Men 


Now a new, tested plan helps you get more out of your 
present manpower training — without losing a minute off-the-job. 


No man can be in two places at 
once. He can’t be in a classroom 
and on the plant floor at the same 
time. Can’t sit in an industry “sem- 
inar” in Chicago and contribute to 
your new product session in South 
Boston. 


Time-off-the-job has always been 
the biggest hidden cost in most man- 
power training budgets. Today, it’s 
even tougher. You need your best 
talent hard at work where it can 
do you the most good. At the same 
time you don’t want to let your 
management development drag. 
Question: Can you have your cake 
and eat it too? 


Answer: Yes! You can do this with 
“Engineered Business Publication 
Reading.” Follow these two simple 
steps. First: pinpoint the particular 
job interest of each of your key men. 
Second: select the McGraw-Hill 
Specialized Business Publication 
matched to each man’s specific 
needs. The result? A continuous 
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series of personalized training 
tools. Their immediate and cumula- 
tive benefits just cannot be ignored. 
Out pours a stream of new ideas, 
new methods, the best of current 
thinking. The reader soaks it up 
.+.8o0on puts it to re-use in your 


behalf. 


Your men will like “Engineered 
Business Publication Reading” be- 
cause it so admirably serves their 
self interest. No routine or disci- 
pline. They read their business 
magazines when and where they 
want to. And they quickly discover 
that the time they invest in reading 
is repaid generously in working 
efficiency — extra minutes gained 
for greater productivity. 


Find out how other companies are 
profiting: right now with this plan. 
Write for new booklet, “Jo Make 
a Manager, Start with the Man.” 
Director EBPR, Dept. C1, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., 330 West 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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add that the unfettered supply-and- 
demand option which has mesmer- 
ized the so-called experts for 
200 years has a negligible pri- 
ority among the options. . . . 
WALTER G. MITCHELL 
LECTURER IN MARKETING 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Facing Up to PR 


Dear Sir: 

It is heartening to see 
America’s leading retail stores . . . 
facing up to the public relations 
problems of retailing, as pinpointed 
by the comments of Dorothy 
Shaver of Lord & Taylor, quoted 
in your fine article on: What 
Makes a Favorite Store? [BW— 
Jun.14°58,p58]. 

Not long ago the trade press 
reported a survey revealing only 
about 14 important stores in the 
country who maintained a definite 
public relations department, with 
an executive bearing the title of 
Public Relations Director. 

Retailers are great “follow-the- 
leader” folks, particularly the 
smaller stores, and BUSINESS WEEK 
has done a real service to public 
relations and to retail distribution 
by this article pertinent to 
today’s situation, and which repre- 
sents a fine example of research in 
this area. 

PauL H. BOLTON 
PRESIDENT 
PUBLIC RELATIONS FOUNDATION, 
INC. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


An Umpire’s Job 


Dear Sir: 

I was surprised to see your Kill 
the Umpire editorial [BW—May 
10°58,p128), but have not until 
today had the time to express my 
opinion of it. 

Under the Constitution, Congress 
has the authority to outline to some 
extent the jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court, and the proposed Bill 
H. R. 3 does nothing that is not 
perfectly in order. 

The function of the high court 
is to interpret the law and not to 
write it. An umpire is all right when 
he enforces the rules, but the um- 
pire does not attempt to write new 
rules. 

Certainly the so-called Preemp- 
tion Doctrine is a monstrosity, and 
many recent decisions, often with 
strong minority opinion, go a long 
way from the umpire status. 

LESTER M. WHITMORE 
SALEM, VA. 
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Gardner-Denver electrically controlled ‘‘Wire-Wrap”’ machine developed for a western aircraft manufacturer. 


“Lost Chord” panels wired by unique machine 


A new Air Force communication 
system—cryptically dubbed ‘The 
Lost Chord’’—is being speeded by 
this specially designed Gardner- 
Denver “‘Wire-Wrap’’® machine. 
Operated either manually or by 
punched tape, the machine can 
place 10,000 wires on a 20 x 20- 
in. modular terminal board, wire- 
wrapping all terminals for last- 
ingly secure, solderless connections. 

In addition to the huge time- 
savings which the machine raakes 


possible, it also reduces wiring costs 
as much as 50%. Still further sav- 
ings are achieved by elimination of 
errors and reduction of inspection. 

Housed in a 4x 4x 4-ft. cabinet, 
the machine is air-powered, using 
electronic circuits for controls. It 
is one of the many Gardner-Denver 
““Wire-Wrap”’ tools and devices for 
making reliable solderless electrical 
connections faster and at lower 
cost. Gardner-Denver Company, 
Quincy, Illinois. 


ENGINEERING FORESIGHT—-PROVED ON THE JOB 
IN GENERAL INDUSTRY, CONSTRUCTION, PETROLEUM AND MINING 


GARDNER - DENVER 


x” 
Hand-held Gardner- Denver “Wire -Wrap” 
tool also makes solderless connections that 
resist vibration, failure and corrosion. 








The Impact Of AUTOMATION On Today’s Business 
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Short run or long run, they’re both profitable 


HAT’S right, high speed equipment does 
not have to be hampered by short runs. 
This milk carton machine, is an automation 
package. The machine feeds paperboard from a 
roll, prints it in four colors and die cuts 30,000 
cartons per hour, in one continuous operation. 
A 30 hp. Reliance V*S Drive powers this 
machine, but it does much more than just turn 
the wheels. With a V*S Drive the operator sets 
up new orders in just five minutes. As a result, 
production runs as short as 15 minutes are 
profitable. 
Pushing a button, the operator jogs the ma- 
chine to set the printing plates. A flick of a 
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switch, and the press is turning over at slow 
run, while die position is adjusted. Then to 
top production speed with a quick twist of a 
dial. A fast, simple operation, but it makes the 
difference between profit and loss. 

No gear shifting, no stops for speed changes, 
an infinite and exact selection of operating speeds 
—these are but a few of the advantages of 
Reliance V*S Drives. If you are exploring the 
possibilities of automation, it will pay you to 
check ali the features of V*S Drives. Contact 
your Reliance representative, or write today for 
your copy of Widening The Horizons of Auto- 
mation, Bulletin No. A-1555. 
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Unemployment last month was a good deal less than had been feared. 


The total doubtless was closer to 54-million than the 6-million most 
observers had predicted—and far below the 644-million that had seemed 
possible not so very many weeks ago. 


It’s too much to hope that employment matched the 66%2-million hold- 
ing jobs a year ago. Yet the Census Bureau’s count, when it comes out in 
a few days, should show a gain of 1-million-plus over May’s 64-million. 


Half a million of these additional workers held nonfarm jobs. 


Even manufacturing should weigh in with a modest increase, the first 
rise in the number of factory workers in 10 months. 


Improvement in numerous industries last month—conspicuously steel, 
food processing, and farm equipment—helped factory employment. 


Yet it probably is true that the gains will show more in payrolls than 
in number employed. Workers who had been on short time for months had 
their work weeks lengthened and took home more pay. 


More hours and fatter envelopes began to show up in May, in fact. 


Construction and agriculture both contributed to last month’s gain in 
employment, of course. But weather was foul during the week of the nose 
count. Hence the official figures will understate the gain. 


As a result of this random factor, you should expect July to make a 
better-than-average showing for both building and farming. 


Recent declines in the number of workers drawing unemployment 
compensation give you your clue to improvement in the job picture. 


From mid-May to mid-June, the number drawing checks fell by 322,000. 
Perhaps 200,000 exhausted their eligibility, but the others got jobs. 


The rate of decline in compensation rolls—when you allow for 
exhaustees—clearly was better than in the same 1957 period. 


Unemployment of 5%%-million is nothing to cheer about, of course. 
It is healthy only in the light of what might have been. 


You normally see about 14%-million added to the labor force when 
schools let out. The way job opportunities looked two months ago, it seemed 
that most of this bulge would add directly to unemployment. 


Now it appears that less than half their number was added to the 
4.9-million without jobs at the time of the May count. 


Some of June’s gains in business activity and employment may be lost 
during July and August. This already shows up in steel where part of the 
demand was to beat the price boost that didn’t come. 


What with sagging new orders, vacations, and the holiday, steel output 
this week is estimated at only a little over 1.4-million tons. That’s more than 
300,000 tons under production two weeks ago. 


Coal will be feeling somewhat the same combination of factors, but 
here vacations always fall in July. That masks the effects. 
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Construction, at least, is living up to second-half expectations. 


McGraw-Hill’s Engineering News-Record lists heavy contracts for the 
first 27 weeks of 1958 at a little more than $10-billion. Most important, the 
total (which excludes housing other than big projects) now has pulled 2% 
ahead of a year ago after lagging badly early in the year. 

And the F. W. Dodge Corp. figures (which include housing) broke all 
monthly records in May. Though the total was still behind 1957 for the five 
months, the recent buildup spells a record second half. 


Value of May contract lettings for dwellings, latest month on which the 
Dodge figures are complete, was 4% above a year ago. 

Awards were for 104,000 units, the highest total in two years. Apart- 
ments continue to lead the way. They were 14% ahead of a year ago while 
single-family units posted a gain of only 1%. 

—_— = 
Manufacturers drew down their inventories by $500-million a month 


through the first five months of 1958, the latest estimates just released by 
the Dept. of Commerce indicate. 


This $6-billion annual rate of liquidation probably slowed in June. How- 
ever, the tide hardly will reverse before October—if then. 


Trying to get inventories under control, in times like we have been 
having, often seems a thankless business. You squeeze as hard as you can 
and you still don’t seem to be getting anywhere. 


That, of course, is because shipments fall as fast or faster. 


Suppose your factory has slashed inventory from $25-million to $20-mil- 
lion. Meanwhile, sales have slid from $10-million to $8-million. 


Your ratio of inventory to sales remains the very same 21-1. 


Plants that make durable goods have been cutting inventory for almost 
exactly a year. Since 1958 began, the process has been brutal. 


Inventories have been sweated down $2-billion so far this year. How- 
ever, sales in the same period have slipped more than $1-billion. 


Result: The inventory-sales ratio, which stood at 2.38-1 last December, 
has worsened to 2.48-1. 


The quick cure for this, clearly, would be a good sales gain. 


Manufacturers of durable goods do have some grounds for hope that 
their sales will take a turn for the better before too long. But to make and 
ship more, you first have to get more new orders. 


And the volume of new orders, after last year’s breakneck drop, has 
shown clear signs of bottoming out—or maybe turning—since February. 
— 
Consumers finally have seen fit to bolster purchasing power ever so 
slightly by borrowing. Installment debt rose $35-million in May. 
That was the first rise for any month this year. But it was so much 


smaller than usual that the Federal Reserve reckons, on seasonally adjusted 


figures, there really was a $100-million net decline. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the July 5, 1958, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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help these airlines keep ‘em flying 


| ong before take off, 
They help hand] 


assign your crew, even help order your meals prepared. 


Pilots work out their flight plans from weather data. 


\nd while they are in Hight, they must keep abreast of 


hanging weather and traflic conditions. Such impor 


' 


tant information as this is transmitted over Bell System 
private line facilities. 


No wonder so many domestic and foreign airlines, 


communications go to work. 


eC YOUF ese rvation, ready you! plane, 


flying millions of miles every day, depend on Bell 


System private line communications to make your 
trip comfortable and_ pleasant. 


* * * 


( OMmMUAICATIONS Sttte lie S are the basis of our service to 


the airlines and to other businesses of all types and sizes 
A study of your communications needs would show you 
how Bell System private line services can help you serve 


md like 
call your nearest Bell Tele ph N16 bus Ness office 


your customers better. I} ) to discuss this, just 
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» Unretouched photos showing carbonic acid 
destruction typical of untreated pipelines. 


EASY TO SEE THROUGH — AFTER IT HAPPENS 


It's too late for water treatment after the damage is 
done. Replacement of these threadbare nipples in the 
return line was only a matter of time. The grooving- 
type corrosive action of carbonic acid took care of that. 
Destruction like this can be stopped with Dearborn 
Alkameen,* an amine in liquid form which dissolves 
in the condensate to neutralize the corrosive action of 
carbonic acid. 
A Consulting Service for You. Whatever your prob- 
lems—raw water supply...power plant data...cool- 


*Alkameen is a trade-marked product of Dearborn Chemical Company. 


Dearlbowur 


...the leader in water conditioning 
and corrosion control since 1887 


ing towers, ponds...types of fuel...equipment...test 
and control methods— Dearborn has the engineers, 
the experience and the facilities to assist you in de- 
veloping the program exactly suited to your needs. 
Your Dearborn representative will outline the many 
advantages a Dearborn Consulting Service Program 
will give to you. 


WHY NOT CALL HIM IM... 
MEANWHILE SEND FOR THE NEW 
DEARBORN CONSULTING SERVICE BOOKLET 


Dearborn Chemical Company Dept. BW-A 


Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago $4, III. 


€2) Have a Dearborn Representative call 
(C2) Send your new booklet on Dearborn Consulting Service 


Company.... 


iddress 
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AS 1958 PASSES MID-POINT— 


Fireworks, Apathy, and Change 


Traditional turning-point of 
the year finds Americans with 
troubles, yet apathetic; with 





changes under way that they 


still don’t recognize. 


Hundreds climbing into small boats 
in the morning, and heading out into 
long Island Sound, praving for a south- 
wester that would make a spinnaker pull 
like a diesel. All across the countrv, at 
il] kinds of golf clubs, hundreds of thou- 
sands lining up at the first tee, wiping 
the heads of their drivers. Millions, tens 
of millions, climbing into automobiles 
and heading for hills, deserts, lakes, and 
beaches. In the evening, airline pilots 
heading out in the cooling darkness see- 
ing skvrockets sending up their cornu- 
copias of colored light from thousands 
of ball parks, country clubs, and town 
fields 

At midweek, as the nation headed 
into its Fourth of Julv holiday, that 
was the prospect. And it didn’t look like 
any picture to make headlines—business 
and public affairs suspended while the 
nation enjovs itself with sunshine, 
frankfurts, trafic jams, gin and tonic. 
And no cerebral effort at all. 
¢ Months of Change—But life will go 
on. At about noon on the Fourth, 
an American will be born—and there 
will be 174,159,000 Americans. 

And a process of change that is mak- 
ing over the country far faster than it 
realizes will go on 

The holiday marked the mid-point 
of the vear—a turn that evervone was 
glad to see go by. Somehow, an awful 
lot fizzled in first-half 1958. The mas 
sive expectations, the excitement of 
challenge, built up by the Sputniks last 
fall, drained awav. The recession hit bot- 
tom, but perhaps not too convincingly. 
The hope of tax cuts had faded by 
Easter. Trouble in Little Rock post- 
poned integration. The Russians sud- 
denly backed away from the summit. 
The France in which democracies every- 
where claim roots flirted with de Gaulle. 
Even the weather seems to have gone 
wrong—resort hotels went bust in Mi 





imi and have disappeared from the tall 
drinks 
Lher 


this 


little reaction to all 
BUSINESS WEEK reporters looking 
it the business news and listening to 
the experts, the gossip, and their friends 
found most people feeling pretty much 
wav—almost to a man they 
illed it apathy 

¢ More Changes Ahead—But behind 
ll the apathy, 1958 has already worked 
ome surprising changes in the country, 
in the way people abroad regard the 
U.S., and in our prospects. And the 
second half of the promises 
much more change—on sevcral different 
levels 

At one level, we may see the most 
spectacular fireworks of all time—a U.S. 
\ir Force or rival missile soaring  to- 
ward the moon in man’s first break-out 
from his own world to others. 

And at another level, we will almost 
certainly see some real evidence of basic 
changes in the American character that 
only bring gleams in observers’ 
It mav be that Americans are be- 
coming a people of considerable interest 
in culture and the good life. 
¢ Unfinished Business—As July bows 
in, the world has a good deal of un- 
finished business hanging over it. In 
the balance, with no one quite know- 
ing which way they will go, are such 
things as the recession, de Gaulle, the 
stock market, the cold war, and Sher- 
man Adams behind a desk that bears 
1 big Seal of the President of the 
United States 

But perhaps the biggest piece of un- 
finished business is the exploration of 
Here the world stands literally 
on the edge of a new era 


Was vVcry 


the same 


veal 


now 


eves 


space 


|. The Space Race 


On a launching pad at Cape Canav- 
cral this week stands an Air Force 
rocket that might be used to shoot the 
moon—a converted Thor with the sec- 
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ond stage from a Vanguard cut down 
and mounted on it, and a cluster of 
sclid-fuel rockets atop that. (As in many 
other aspects of the attempt to launch 
a rocket for the moon flight, nobody 
wants to talk much about this third 
stage.) 

Success for Thor would cast a fine 
glow on the Air Force—which has been 
sitting on the sidelines so far in the 
space race, “watching the Army and 
the Navy make monkeys of themselves.” 
It will be an orbiting shot, to circle the 
moon rather than hit it; it should send 
back pictures of the far side of the 
moon, now completely unknown. 
¢ Rivalry—Success with Thor would 
change all the odds in the International 
Geophysical Year. This IGY will go 
down in history for its efforts in space 
exploration, but so far the U.S. is very 
much in the shadow of the Russians in 
this field. With a good moon shot or 
two, we would make a strong finish. 

But a multitude of things could go 
wrong with the shot itself. And then 
there’s the Army—which has Wernher 
von Braun and crew at Redstone Ars- 
enal assembling and testing several big 
combinations of rockets. One of these 
might well appear at Canaveral almost 
any dayv—and turn out to be the first 
moon rocket. 

Finally, there are the Russians, even 
more close-mouthed than the Army. 
Reports from the secret world of space 
men have had the Russians trying to 
shoot the moon ever since last fall. 


ll. Confounding the Experts 


From space, through the weather, to 
Wall Street, this has been a vear that 
confounded the experts. Production 
has dropped and unemployment risen, 
more than almost anyone in business 
believed likely six months ago. Mean- 
while, the stock market, which dropped 
precipitately a year ago, has been rising 
in the last six months in a fashion that 


Wall Street’s shrewdest can only call 
perverse. In June, it hit a series of new 
highs for the year—while expectations 
of any substantial rise in corporate 
earnings are still remote. 

e Perverse Climate—W eather had more 
to do with bad business than in most 
years. The North and East had a cold, 
snowy winter. Jacksonville had a 1.5-in. 
snowfall on Feb. 13, the first measur- 
able amount in 59 vears—and the tour- 
ists stayed away in droves. Syracuse, 
with 72.6 in., had its all-time record 
snowfall in February 

Spring in the Northeast was unsea- 
sonably cool, slowing sales of room air 
conditioners. The cool weather didn’t 
break in Milwaukee until last Sunday, 
when the temperature hit 88F. First 
noticeable result: One of the citv’s 
largest stores released hot-weather ad- 
vertising that it had been holding for 
six weeks. Retailers called it a “‘lost 
June”—figuring they'd never get back 
the sales of refrigerators, air condition- 
crs, humidifiers that made June a vear 
ago such a fine one. 

In the midlands, a bumper crop of 
winter wheat is maturing—hot weather 
after a cool, wet spring is maturing it 
beautifully all the way north to the 
Dakotas. ‘The same weather produced 
the worst grasshopper plague in 20 
vears for West Texas, the Oklahoma 
Panhandle, Eastern Colorado, and 
Western Kansas. 
¢ Too Much Worry—None of this has 
been good for the mood of businessmen 
or anvone else 

Ihe headlines in Cleveland last week 
were on a new manager for the Indians 
-but people simply weren’t flocking out 
to the ball park. The city transit 
tem took a verbal beating for raising 
rates while reducing service—but no one 
got really excited. As one businessman 
put it: “here is just so much anxiety 
that you can have, just so much bad or 
threatening news that you can hear, 
just so long vou can stay interested in 
everything, and then you get tired and 
don’t care.” 
¢ Summer Lull—The same __ thing 
seems to hold true for business prob- 
lems. Detroit is in its usual summer 
lethargy, waiting only for new models 
(Buick closed this week for the earliest 
changeover). The waiting is impatient 
-people only want to get dull 1958 out 
of the way and get going on a cracking 
1959. But it is also uneasy—no noise at 
all has been coming from the Big ‘Three 
in their dealings with the Auto Work- 
crs. There’s no contract, and little talk 
of one. 

In Los Angeles a vear ago ¢veryone 
was running pell-mell to keep up with 
the boom. The Sputniks shook the air 
craft makers—but not permanently. 
Some must work harder than ever in 
scrambling for business. But just as 
manv are not—they seem to be waiting 
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for someone else to show them the way 
through troubled waters. Some passively 
accept a lower level of business. 

You get signs, says one West Coast 
observer, that people would sort of like 
to revolt against things. For one thing, 
too many people openly dislike their 
jobs—especially engineers, insurance 
salesmen, and middle executives. De- 
spite the unemployment, service in 
most public places, especially stores, 
gets no better. But nobody cares too 
much about anything. 
¢ Frills Are Gone—Management gen- 
crally, say reporters talking with com- 
panies every day, used the first part of 
1958 to catch its breath—or to hold 
the same breath, depending on how you 
look at it. 

Some frills have gone, a lot of sloppy 
operations tightened up. Many of the 
boom preoccupations such as “manage 
ment development” courses have lost 
some lustre. Many of these frills may 
be gone for all time. For the one thing 
that encourages management today is a 
real increase in productivitv—particu- 
larly among white-collar and lower 
executive levels. The emphasis is on 
efficiency techniques, and that’s likely 
to run right on into something of a fad 
in itself. 

Among production men, the change 
from a year ago is startling. Then 
metals, chemicals, automobiles, and ma- 
chine toolmakers were all fired up to 
crack the big market of 1960. The big 


heroes were the men who could get a 
plant operating fast. 

Now salesmen and product developers 
are getting a taste of glory. Says one 
salesman with a lot of contacts: “The 
younger guys—particularly the hot shots 


—seem the least worried. Now when 
thev make a sale, they get a big pat on 
the back from evervbodv—before, no- 
body cared.” 

And engineers everywhere who feel 

they have been downgraded for years 
in favor of the stylist and market re 
searcher are having a new dav. They 
feel Detroit's slump vindicates them, 
and many of them have joined the egg- 
heads in feeling that the auto industry 
deserves what it is getting. 
e Wall Street—The stock market, 
which makes its own educated guess on 
the state of business every day, seems to 
be saving that its confidence in business 
is strong. But the Wall Street profes- 
sionals—the fund managers, insurance 
company executives, commercial bank- 
crs—have their fingers crossed over the 
confidence, as measured by stock 
prices, is so much stronger than busi- 
ness activity. 

But ever since January the market 
has refused to operate the way the pros 
thought it would. On the strength of 
inflation fears and their belief that the 
downturn was only temporary, investors 
have taken every opportunity to buy 
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stocks while they were cheap. So strong 
has this movement been that now onh 
a few Wall Street diehards expect a 
new decline this year. Yet few market 
observers predict a new bull market. 
I'he consensus seems to be this: Prices 
are showing a pause indicating that a 
vigorous spring has turned into a sum 
mer lull. 

¢ Hard to Predict—The weather cx- 
perts are in much the same position. 
he U.S. Weather Bureau has just an- 
nounced it will discontinue its prac 
tice of issuing 30-day forecasts on the 
likelihood of hurricanes (the season is 
just starting), Among the reasons: Op- 
erators of coastal resorts took an ex- 
tremely dim view of the forecasts, claim- 
ing they unnecessarily frightened away 
potential customers. 

As far as business goes, some doubts 
are resolving. ‘There’s fairly general 
agreement among economists and busi- 
nessmen that we're at the bottom 
(BW—Jun.28'58,p23). The only ques- 
tion is how fast recovery will come, how 
strong it will be. That may not be clear 
until fall. 

But at least one powerful element in 
the economic outlook is changing mas 
sively just now—the federal govern- 
ment’s balance of receipts and expendi 
tures. The budget showed a. slight 
surplus in first-half 1958—meaning that 
it was a drag on business. But in the 
second half, it will be unbalanced—ex- 
penditures will top receipts by some- 
where around $10-billion. That in itself 
can add a real lift to business. 


lll. Affairs Abroad 


Ever since his Sputniks soared aloft, 
Nikita Khrushchev has had the initia- 
tive in world affairs. No one can tell 
whether he is merely tidying up in 
Eastern Europe after the Hungarian 
and Polish revolutions in 1956—or 
whether he’s trying to force the West 
to ratify Russia's position in Eastern 


Europe and to concede its dominance 
in the Middle East. 

Only now is the U.S. reaching for a 
counter weapon—a program designed to 
renew broad expansion of the frec 
world economies (BW —Jun.21°58,p26) 
The push will come at a New Delhi 
meeting in September—and may cleat 
much of the murk that has hung over 
business abroad. 
¢ New Mood—But even while Wash- 
ington maneuvers, the U.S. position in 
the eves of the world is changing 
Canadians, for example, began seriousl\ 
tc belittle the U.S. when the “Russian 
peasants” with their Sputniks beat the 
‘“loud-mouthed Yankees.” 

And more and more Canadians feel 
thev don’t have to follow the U.S. lead 
in affairs economic. Full of self-confi 
dence and self-satisfaction, Canadians 
are convinced that if they had a popu- 
lation of 170-million to work with, they 
could do a better job of operating a 
free-enterprise cconomy than the U.S 
is doing. 


IV. The Good Life 


Perhaps the greatest changes of all in 
the U.S. are taking place within the 
American himself. 

In the 2+ hours leading up to noon 
July 4, about 11,500 children will be 
born, about 4,300 people will dic, some 
800 immigrants will come in—a gain for 
the day of 8,000. The big clock in the 
lobby of the Commerce Dept. building 
in Washington will ring up a total of 
174,159,000 people. 

At the same time, the statisticians 
will tell you these people will have pet 
sonal incomes higher than ever before 
¢ Change in Market—Once this kind 
of information would tapped a 
market for business. But somehow, this 
vear, it won't. Merchants have part of 
the answer when they sav that the con 
sumers, after a decade of spending, arc 
showing a new maturity 


have 


Thev're cut 
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ting down debts, putting money into 
the bank, being very choosy about what 
they buy, and showing considerable 
resentment of high prices. 

There’s a big » he in what they're 
buying, too. Boats, books, and barbecue 
sets get a big play. But the decline in 
car sales in car-minded California is 
what one dealer calls “precipitous.” 
¢ Shift in Values—Beyond that, there’s 
a sneaking suspicion that this attitude is 
more than just a symptom of recession. 
Detroit and the values it represents— 
the big car for prestige, chrome for 
splendor—are under attack. Reporter 
after reporter finds people blasting away 
at them. Even letters to this magazine 
show a drum-fire of criticism. 

Reporters get the same feeling of 
change in trying to find out what now 
interests people—what they talk about 
Saturday nights, what thev are rushing 
to buy. Few are really curious about 
1959 automobiles. People are buving 
more sports cars and boats than ever- 
but they no longer talk much about 
them. Stereophonic sound is being 
pushed by manufacturers for high- 
fidelity addicts, but few people are 
rushing to buy it vet. There’s no fad 
game, like Scrabble a few vears ago. 
¢ Things That Count—The things 


that do show up: gourmet foods and 
the problems of the local school board. 
The Dodgers in Los Angeles and the 
Giants in San Francisco are riding high 
in attendance. The Soviet’s Moiseyev 
Dance Company was a complete sell- 
out in a 12-city tour, doing roughly 
twice the weekly business of My Fair 
Lady. 

Dr. Floyd Zulli of New York Uni- 
versity got thousands up at 6:30 in 
the morning to hear him lecture on the 
modern novel; 25 TV stations around 
the country have bought the show to 
run on film. 

Politicians run into the same trouble 
that merchants do. Despite the highest 
unemployment in postwar years, con- 
stituents have shown little concern 
about taxes. Indeed, they positively 
seem to feel it’s a good thing to pay 
high taxes. And there’s little talk of 
politics except where prominent people 
take a shellacking—as did Sen. Know- 
land in California, hopefuls Benton and 
Bowles in Connecticut. 

Surveving all this, BUSINESS WEEK’s 
Boston Burean concludes: Americans are 
getting to be more like Europeans. We 
seem more and more interested in the 
good life. Or at least more people are 
more interested in the good life. 


Now the Job Is Up to Alaska 


Though victors admit the economic gains are hard to 
pin down, new state will get choice of valuable federal lands 
and chance to use its own methods to attract industry. 


Hands on the big clock in the Senate 
chamber pointed to 8 p.m. on Monday 
when final Congressional action was 
taken on an historic bill that lets Alaska 
into the union as the 49th state—the 
hrst new state since Arizona was ad- 
mitted on Feb. 14, 1912. It was just 69 
vears and 10 davs since the U.S. ac- 
quired Alaska by paving $7.2-million 
te Czarist Russia. 

Why statehood now? 
mean? In a way 
Congress 


What will it 
it almost seems that 
which has wrestled with the 
\laskan question off and on since 1916 
and in every session since 1947—simplvy 
decided, this summer, to answer the 
question with another: ‘Vhv not? 

¢ Its Own Boss—Advocates of state- 
hood sold the U.S. on the prospects 
of a happy, prosperous economic fu- 
ture for the new state. Said one of them 
this week, “We must admit that good 
and solid reasons for statehood now are 
a little nebulous, sort of indefinable. 
They're things we can't readily prove, 
hut they're things we strongly believe. 
lor example, we think Alaska as a state 
will be much more attractive to risk 
capital, to financial underwriters, than 
Alaska has been as a territory.” 
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lerritorial Gov. Michael A. Stepo- 
vich, destined to be the last of the long 
line named by Washington bureaucrats, 
and former Gov. B. Frank Heintzle- 
man lent emphasis to these points. On 
‘Luesday Heintzleman hurried to New 
York to do some economic tub-thump- 
ing in Wall Street. Before a luncheon 
audience there, he painted a rosy pic- 
ture of financial reward in the “new 
frontier’ for those who move in to de- 
velop Alaska’s reserves of coal, petro- 
leum, iron, copper, nickel, tin, fish, 
and forest products (BW —Feb.1’58, 
p62). 

This, then, will be the main differ- 
ence: Alaska, as a free state with a 
home-elected government dedicated to 
accelerated economic growth, will be 
free to guide its own business destinv— 
to lav open its considerable natural re- 
sources to private development, to hold 
out to business and industry, and to 
land settlers, whatever lures it figures 
are needed to get the job done. 
¢ Landowner—The U.S. government 
now owns 99% of Alaska’s 586,000 sq. 
mi. Under terms of statehood, the fed- 
eral government reserves the night to 
withdraw virtually unlimited areas for 


defense purposes in northwestern 
Alaska. This area lies closest to Russian 
territory. 

But all of the 586,000 sq. mi. will be 
considered within the state boundaries. 
That will make the state more than 
twice the size of Texas (267,339 sq. mi.) 
and about one-fifth that of the present 
48 states together. 

The federal government will continue 
to own much of Alaska. But the bill 
does give the new state the right to 
pick 182-million acres of public land 
to take for itself within the next 25 
vears, and another 800,000 acres within 
the next 50 vears. 

If Alaska chooses, it could take un- 
der this provision extensive coal lands 
that the U.S. has withdrawn from the 
public domain. And if the choice is 
made within five years, Alaska can have 
ownership of land currently under fed- 
eral oil, gas, or other mineral lease. 

Vacant and unappropriated federal 
land will remain available, as now, for 
homesteading. But Washington fore- 
sees no land rush. Among other draw- 
backs, today’s pioneering soul needs 
$15,000 to $30,000 capital for the five- 
vear period required to prove up a 160- 
acre Alaskan homestead. And former 
Gov. Heintzleman told Wall Streeters 
Alaska isn’t anxious for a Western-type 
covered wagon development; it wants 
industry first, then people. 
¢ No Delays—Before Dec. 1, the for- 
malities of statehood probably will have 
been met. The White House let it be 
known, in advance of the Senate’s 64-20 
vote, that Pres. Eisenhower will sign 
the measure. Then follows an Alaskan 
popular vote to determine whether 
Alaskans want statehood. 

Overwhelming approval seems as- 
sured. Indeed, some statehood backers 
are saving that Alaska will have elected 
its first governor, its first two U.S. sen- 
ators, and its one member of the House 
before December. 

Politically, unless it reverses its lim- 
ited voting history, Alaska will be Dem- 
ocratic, along Northern liberal lines. 

All this accomplished, on next July 
4. vou will see a new flag in official use, 
with a new arrangement of stars. Con- 
gress long ago set the July 4 following 
admission of a new state as the official 
date for a new flag, with the star pattern 
to be set bv Presidential order. Most 
likely design now: seven rows with 
seven stars in each. 
¢ Pros and Cons—Because of its small 
population (215,000, including nearly 
50,000 military transients), opponents 
of statehood argued that Alaska was 
not economically far enough advanced 
for self-government. 

The pro-statehood victors answered 
that while territorial government has 
been adequate, only statehood could do 
the best possible job in stimulating eco- 
nomic growth. 
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Why Steel Didn't Raise Prices 


@ That's the main topic of discussion in the steel and 


related industries this week. 


@ There's no single answer, beyond U. S. Steel’s state- 
ment it is not going to act “until the situation clarifies.” 


@ Meanwhile, other major producers are waiting 
for U.S. Steel to take the lead, though their combined 
action could probably force Big Steel to follow. 


The steel industry and its customers 
this week began living on the razor 
edge of uncertainty. For the first time 
in years, U.S. Steel Corp. failed to 
raise prices coincidentally with a major 
rise in its labor costs, proving that such 
a price rise isn’t automatic after all. On 
Tuesday, its employment cost 
about 20¢ an hour (page 67). 

Absence of a price rise to offset the 
labor boost also proves, if proof be 
needed, that U.S. Steei is the price 
leader (page 48). For no other pro- 
ducer of consequence put its prices up 
—even though some steclmen suggest 
that if any major producer did ven- 
ture to jack his prices, he would prob- 
ably get enough support to bring even 
U.S. Steel into line. 
¢ Three Questions—U. S. Stceel’s failure 
to boost prices brings up three hot and 
immediate questions: 

¢ When will it raise prices? 

¢ Why didn’t it raise prices? 

¢ What will happen to profits? 
* Only One Answer—l’er only the last 
of these is there a quick, firm answer: 
Profits began to suffer last Tuesday and 
will suffer increasingly until steel prices 
go up. 

That much is obvious. Emplovment 
costs average close to 40% of steel’s 
costs. On Tuesday, thev rose by about 
5.7%. Even if vou cut that in half, to 
allow for the effect of federal income 
taxes, it’s plain that the new wage rates 
impose a significant burden. If it can’t 
come out of a price increase, it can only 
come out of profits. And in the first 
quarter, even without the burden of 
higher labor costs, only six of the 20 
largest producers earned their divi 
dends. Five reported losses 

Until around Aug. 15, the operating 
rate will be down a bit; after that, it 
will rise. And the higher it goes, using 
and more man-hours, the faster 
the loss will accumulate as long as the 
price holds at the present level. Hence, 
even though indirect costs per ton will 
go down as volume rises, if the industry 
operates in the third quarter at a rate 
20% above the first, profits are likely 
to show a steepening decline until the 


rose 


mor;re 
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price of the product has been raised. 

As for when that will happen, if vou 
insist on guessing, vou'd probably do 
well to place it pretty late in the third 
quarter. And the rise will be less than 
those of recent vears—probably $4 to $5 
a ton. One possibility: the Corporation 
may wait until Detroit has made its 
labor settlement and priced the 1959 
cars—thus avoiding blame for that price 
increase. 
¢ Reasoning Why—But there’s less in- 
dustry speculation about when the in- 
crease will come than about the other 
question—why U.S. Steel elected not 
to raise prices on schedule. Officially 
the Corporation stands mute on the 
statement that Pres. Clifford Hood 
made on June 19. In it, Hood listed 
some of the considerations in a price 
decision—costs, competitive factors, the 
economic situation and outlook. Then 
he concluded: 

“The only point we have reached is 
not to attempt to change our prices 
until the situation clarifies itself.” 
¢ Chewing It Over—Hood’s statement, 
followed by this week’s action in doing 
nothing, roused more speculation in 
Pittsburgh than it quelled. The guessing 
game ran the political-economic gamut 
in suggesting reasons for Big Steel’s 
aecision to hold fast: 

The Corporation is responding to 
pressure from Washington, savs one 
theory, citing Sen. Estes Kefauver in 
particular as a source of pressure. But 
Washington has applied pressure be 
fore and steel prices have risen. 

It is worried about competition, an- 
other theory not so much from 
other steel producers as from other 
materials and from foreign sources. 

Wire products, for example, have 
been under intense competition from 
abroad, with delivered prices as much 
as $40 a ton below U.S. quotations 

Certain structural shapes, especially 
in such uses as short-span highway 
bridges, have taken a flogging from re 
inforced concrete, and even 
from the prestressed type When alumi 
num cut its price 2¢ a Ib. (BW —Apr 
5°58,p36), it gained that much morc 


gC CS 


More SO 


of a price advantage over stainless stecl. 

Competition within the domestic 
steel industry looks like a smaller factor. 
But some marginal producers are said to 
be soliciting business by pledging to 
maintain current prices on shipments 
through December. And Granite City 
Steel, Great Lakes Steel, and McLouth 
Steel have all cut or eliminated regional 
differentials (BW —Jun.14'58,p36). The 
Corporation’s position as the lowest 
cost producer (BW—May3’'58,p34) en- 
ables it to put great pressure now on 
any would-be price cutters. 

But most knowledgeable people 
doubt that competition alone is enough 
of a factor to induce the Corporation 
to devalue its hard-won profitability. 

The Corporation is as confused about 
the business picture as everyone else- 
and, not knowing what to do, it does 
nothing. Granted that the problem is 
complex, this theory becomes less ten 
able in the light of management's suc 
cess in holding industry leadership. 
¢ The Way It Looks—Informed opin- 
ion in the nation’s steel centers isn’t 
ready to bite on any single theory as 
the complete answer. It looks more as if 
U.S. Steel reasons this wav: 

The national economy seems to have 
reached the bottom of an unexpectedly 
severe recession. ‘There's reason to hope 
that it is starting to climb back. But 
this hope is too tenuous, and the busi 
ness outlook for the next 60 davs is too 
dull and uncertain, to be at all sure vet 
whether or not we are recovering. ‘This 
being so, the company doesn’t want to 
risk any action that might nip recovery 
in the bud, might touch off a new 
round of inflation, or even might be 
construed as doing either 
¢ Sizing It Up—Some sensible peopl 
simply snort at this rationalization 
They insist the immediate problem 1s 
deflation, not inflation. As for nipping 
recovery in the bud, they argue that if 
you need steel, you buy steel—and pay 
whatever it costs. 

And, finally, that theorv fights an 
official Corporation position, expounded 
most recently last August by Chmn 
Roger M. Blough before the Kefauver 
committee investigating steel price rises. 
Blough noted that in May, 1948, as 
an anti-inflationary measure, U.S. Steel 
cut prices $1.25 per ton and denied any 
wage boost. 

“We might as well have tried to stop 
an express train with a_peashooter,” 
Blough testified. “So three months 
later, we had to rescind our price action, 
increase the pay of our workers, and 
try to catch up with the parade 
It taught us . no one company, no 
one industry, and no one 
ilone stop the march of inflation.” 
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DYNAMITE BLAST pictured below blew up cofferdam at (1), allowing 


water to surge down to power dam (2). 


Long Sault Dam (3) controls south 


channel (New York is on left in picture). Eisenhower Lock (4) and Snell 
Lock (5) admit ocean ships to canal bypassing the dams, replacing old Corn- 


wall Canal (7). 


Dike on Barnhart Island (8) helps impound new lake. 


AFTER BLAST, water rushes through breach in 600-ft. coffer- 
dam that diverted river for construction of dams and power plant. 


St. Lawrence Roars 


THIRTY TONS of 


ploded to open the cofferdam, nearly four 


dynamite were ex- 


years after ground was broken. 
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Across the continent from Alaska, 
in another kind of “north country” 
that yearns for development, another 
chapter of North American history be 
sides the creation of a state 
written this week. Mass production of 
hydroelectric power moved to the brink 
of realization on the St 
River 

At S a. m. last 
rain-filled ait 


new Was 


Lawrence 


luesdav, the foggy, 
shook as engineers 
up the 600-ft. cofferdam of rock and 
earth that had held back the waters 
during construction of major units of 
the $650-million U.S.-Canadian proj 
ect The river waters quickly formed 
a new Lake St 
This lake drowns the 
pids 

Lapping across land that once held 
and farms, mostlv on the Ca 


blew 


reservolr Lawrence. 


International Ra- 


homes 


nadian side, the lake grew to 25 mi. 
long and + mi. wide. It’s double pur- 
pose: power and navigation 
¢ Nearly Finished—Dropping $1 ft. 
to turn the turbines that spin the huge 
generators, its waters will produce 1.5- 
million kw. of electricity to be shared 
by New York State and the Province 
of Ontario 

Its water will maintain a navigable 
level in canals through which deep 
draught oceangoing vessels will move 
after next spring’s thaw. The drowned- 
out rapids were the big obstacle to navi 
gation. Now ail that stands between 
today’s 14-ft. and tomorrow's 27-ft. 
draught is more dredging and relatively 
minor construction along the Seaway. 
e The Power Phase—It took four years 
to build the power dam and other parts 
of the project, exactly the schedule set 
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Its Last as It Goes Into Harness 


in 1954 by Robert Moses, chairman of 
the New York State Power Authority, 
when the U.S. Supreme Court upheld 
the validity of the license issued to him 
by the 

In a couple of weeks, the gencrators 
will begin to produce on a test basis 
By September, five or six of the 60, 
000-kw. machines will be producing in 
commercial volume 

l'o advance this far has required con 
siderable doing. About the 
portant hydro power produced in the 
Si. Lawrence all along has been what 
\luminum Co. of America turned out 
in its own plant at Massena, N. 
¢ Long Bickering—Flor decades, full ex 
ploitation of the water power m the 


Federal Power Commission 


only im 


Rapids section has been hindered by 
bickering between public and _ private 
And public power peo 


power interests. 
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ple themselves were divided between 
those who wanted the federal govern 
ment to develop the power and thos« 
who wanted the state to do it. A bonc 
of contention was the clause 
in public power legislation that gives 
preferential treatment to 
itilities o1 Co-Ops. 

Through the vears, some of the heat 
gradually seeped out of the issuc. Costs 
of producing and transmitting so-called 
‘cheap” hydro power from the rivet 
into New York State rose to approach 
the declining costs of steam power. As 
a club to hold rates of 
utilities, hvdro power lost its menace. 
And the potenfial preferred customers 


inserted 


municipal 


down private 


cities and co-ops—were ible to produce 
steam power almost as cheaply as they 
could buy St. Lawrence hvdro 


e Marketing Deal—l'aced bi 


powel 
these re 


Averell Harriman last veat 
powc! 


ilities, Gov 
approved — the 
tracts signed by Moses’ authority 


marketing con 


Phere was little dispute over a con 
tract with Alcoa, an old industry im 
portant to the area, or contracts with 
the state of Vermont, the city of 
Plattsburgh and its Air Force Base, and 
with other municipalitics and co-op: 
There was not much 
ibout sale to private utilities 

But the block of power contracted 
for Revnolds Metals Co. raised political 


Revnolds’ long-term contract 


more question 


questions 
would grant priority over sale of cur 
rent to smaller users, and Reynolds it 
self would employ relatively few peopl 

Economics prevailed. New York 
North Country, the state least dk 
cloped area, has been begging for in 
lustrv. Big buvers like Rev 


nolds don't 
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come around every day. But a big 
buyer like Reynolds requires a certain 
amount of firm power, in addition to 
interruptible power. 

Since nobody else showed up, it was 
Reynolds or nobody. And if it was no- 
body, the authority, which does not 
have the full faith and credit of the 
state behind its bonds, would have 
trouble finding investors to take its 
revenue obligations. That settled it. 

Now the North Country is animated 
with hope. Near the power plant, Reyn- 
olds is building a plant to turn out 100,- 
(100 tons of primary aluminum. General 
Motors is building a Chevrolet foundry 
nearby to take Reynolds aluminum. 
\nd Quebec Lithium Co. acquired land 
it Rouses Point for a plant using St. 
Lawrence power. 

Vhat the national decline in capital 
investment would coincide with the 
completion of the power project was 
omething no one could foresee. It has 
tempered the chances of an immediate 
boom in the vallev. But not the 
hopes 


Ramo-Wooldridge to 
Merge With Thompson 


This 
Corp., 


week the Ramo-Wooldridge 
manager of the Air Force missile 
program, took the biggest step vet in its 
ylans to turn more of the products of 
its famous brain factory into hardware 
BW —Dec.28'57,p110). The company 
ind its , arent, Thompson Products, 
Inc., announced ‘Tuesday that thev had 
igned an agreement to merge the two 
companies. The new corporation will 
« known as Thompson Ramo Woold- 
idge Corp. 

lhe merger has been a_ possibility 
ince 1955, when Thompson increased 
its potential ownership of Ramo- 
Wooldridge in return for aditiomal 
financing. Under the options exchanged 
then, ‘Thompson could have owned 
55% of Ramo-Wooldridge by 1965. 
© Breaking In—The merger came ear- 
lier than expected by either party, to 
further Ramo-Wooldridge’s entrance 
into manufacturing. ‘The company has 
been famous for its research and devel- 
opment work, but it has planned from 
the beginning to get into production of 
the electronics gear it designs. The sci- 
entists, however, found it difficult to 
“break into the production fraternity.” 

It was shouldered aside by bigger 
companies on many contracts. Also, be- 
cause it had the contract for technical 
direction of the Air Force missiles pro- 
gram, the services tended to think of it 
as simply a brain factory. Then, too, 
there was some dissension with prime 
contractors in the missile program, a 
feeling that R-W had access to informa 
tion it could use in competition with 
them 
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Control Battle Revives 


Fight over E. L. Bruce Co. produces first such corner 
since early 1920s, with shorts unable to cover; but it’s a 
“natural corner,” not manipulated like famous corners of past. 


The first authentic corner in a stock 
since the early 1920s appears to be one 
byproduct of a fight for control of 
E. L. Bruce Co., the nation’s leading 
hardwood floor maker. 

A corner arises when shares of an 
issue become so closely held that short 
sellers—who have borrowed stock with 
the expectation of replacing it at a 
lower price—not only are faced with a 
price rise but are unable to buy stock 
to cover their positions. They are forced 
to pay whatever those holding the stock 
demand. 
¢ Contrived and Natural—Most of the 
classic corners, in which big fortunes 
were made and lost, occurred before 
World War I. They were largely manip- 
ulated corners, deliberately contrived to 
trap unsuspecting short sellers. 

But the corner in Bruce stock has all 
the earmarks of what market techni- 
cians call a “natural corner.” ‘This 
cornering of the shorts occurs as a side 
result of an all-out battle for control. 
In the case of Bruce, the stock is con 
centrated in the hands of Edwin L. 
Bruce, Jr., president, and his brother, 
C. Arthur Bruce, chairman, on one side, 
and in another block controlled by 
Edward M. Gilbert, a director of New 
York’s Empire Millwork Corp., a big 
family-operated lumber and millwork 
company. 

[his week, in interviews with 
BUSINESS WEEK, both Gilbert and the 
Bruces claimed to have a majority of 
the 314,600 common shares outstand- 
ing. Both sides insisted they would re- 
fuse to provide shares to ,the short 
sellers who, as of midweek, were in hock 
for an estimated 15,000 sharés—or just 
under 5% of the shares outstanding. 

With practically no uncommitted 
supply of shares, the shorts appear un- 
able to cover no matter how much they 
bid for the stock. 
¢ Suspended Trading—Ihree weeks 
ago trading in Bruce stock was sus- 
pended on the American Stock Ex- 
change in order to determine whether 
there were enough publicly owned 
shares to maintain a market in the 
stock. This suspension came after a 
spectacular rise in both trading vol- 
ume and price of Bruce stock. 

Early in March, Bruce sold as low as 
$16.87 a share; its volume for the 
month of February totaled 3,600 
shares. On June 12, when trading was 
suspended, Bruce closed at $77. In 
April, over 158,000 shares were traded; 


in May, 106,000; and in June up to 
the suspension date, 15,800. 

¢ Buying Breeds Shorts—Gilbert readily 
admits that he began buying in vol- 
ume after E. L. Bruce Co. omitted its 
March quarterly dividend. This was the 
first omission after 17 years of regular 
quarterly dividends (though in Septem- 
ber, 1957, Bruce trimmed its dividend 
from 374¢ to 25¢). According to Gil- 
bert, he persuaded his father—Harry 
Gilbert, president of Empire Millwork 
—and Empire Millwork itself that the 
omission of the Bruce dividend pre- 
sented an opportunity to pick up the 
stock from disgruntled holders. 

As he saw it, “I had more faith in 
Bruce than anyone else. I knew that 
proper management could make it 
prosper.” 

The heavy buying in Bruce enticed 
short sales from speculators who ex- 
pected a sharp drop when the buying 
stopped. In March, there had been no 
short position in Bruce stock. In April, 
after the stock climbed over 10 points 
from its low, short sales still amounted 
to only 1,152 shares. But by mid-May, 
with the stock selling around $50—up 
almost 35 points from its bottom—the 
shorts had climbed to 16,154. 

This week, the short position was 
estimated at around 15,000 shares. 


|. Corners, Then and Now 


Until this week, most stock market 
experts have held to the view that a 
corner was virtually impossible in any 
stock under present conditions. For 
one thing, there has been a big increase 
in the shares of most companies. ‘I hat 
means there is usually a floating supply 
of stock available—at a price—to short 
sellers. For another, almost all past 
corners were manipulated affairs that 
could not be imposed on the market 
under today’s regulations. 

e Success—and Disaster—The most 
famous corner manipulator of them all 
was Commodore Vanderbilt, who engi- 
neered three successful corners in the 
1860s. His first coup, typical of the 
others, was when short sellers in Har- 
lem Ry., selling at $75, found that no 
stock was available because Vanderbilt 
had bought up all the shares. Vander- 
bilt had been circulating all sorts of 
misleading information to lure the 
shorts in. The cornered shorts finally 
settled with Vanderbilt at $179 a share. 
In contrast, the only two important 
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Long-Buried C 


INCUMBENT, Pres. E. 


but can’t sell to shorts seeking cover without danger of losing. 


corners since World War | were 
disastrous to the manipulators. One was 
the Stutz Motor corner in 1920, engi- 
Allan A. Ryan, a stockbroker. 
whose purchases sent the stock soaring 
and attracted more short sales than the 
number of shares outstanding. Rvan at 
tempted to set prices for a settlement. 
but the New York Stock Exchange sus 
pended dealings, and the contracts were 
subject to lengthy litigation, which 
ruined Ryan 

The other stock of 
Piggly Wiggly carricd out in 
1923 by the then president of the com- 
pany. For a time he controlled the float- 
ing stock, and offered to settle with 
short sellers. ‘The New York Stock Ex 
change suspended delivery — require 
ments, breaking the cornet 
¢ Different—Vhere’s only a superficial 
resemblance between these past corners 
ind the Bruce situation. The one thing 
they have in that EK. L. 
Bruce Co. has a relativelv small amount 


cf stock outstanding 


necred by 


corner Was 1 


stores, 


common 1s 


ll. Growth of a Dream 


Gilbert had no intention of helping 
to create a corner. But he candidly as- 
serts that he is seeking control of Bruce 
—and up to this campaign has 
overshadowed the cornet 

Gilbert, now 34, savs he has had his 
“eves on Bruce for the last 


now, 


10 vears.” 
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L. Bruce, Ji., claims his side controls, 


Ile regards the company as “the ‘Tiffany 
of the flooring industry,” and feels that 
under his management, it would be a 
much more profitable operation for its 
stockholders than it is Sclf-con 
fident and energetic, he points to his 
success in the industry as proof of his 
abilities to “streamline and expand” 
Bruce 

there is no doubt that bk. L.. Bruc« 
Co. is the most important single com 
in the flooring business. Head 
quartered in Memphis, but with plants 
and timber land in many arcas, Bruce 
diversified operation, producing 
hardwood floors, lumber, polishes, and 
running a termite control 
It prides itsclf on quality pro 
duction, and is able to sell most of its 
products at premium prices 
¢ Taking Form—Gilbert says that ac 
quisition of Bruce was for a long time 
mostly a dream he could not seriously 
He figured he could accom 
plish it only if “I made a lot of money 
or we were hit by a depression.’ 

Gilbert's dream began to take form 
last vear—after he had 
monev, and at a time when the flooring 
industry, including k.. L. Bruce, was hit 
by the recession. He started 
stock, advised his friends to do the 
SaTnic 
¢ Slump—The most important factor 
in his move for control was the slump 
After chalking up a 


now 


pal 


is a 


waxes, and 


1 
CuvVIsSIOnN 


considet 


made some 


buving 


in Bruce’s business 


orner in Stock 


CONTENDER, Edward M. Gilbert, also claims control, if he 


doesn’t sell stock—and shorts have nowhere else to turn. 


record $35.3-million sales in 1956 
Bruce slipped to $28.3-million last year 
And though rumors began to circulate 
this that outsiders were in 
terested in acquiring control—Gilbert 
savs he made no secret of his intentions 
the Bruce board of after 
three quarters of operating in the red, 
omit the March quarterly 


carly veal 


directors, 


decided to 

dividend 
Gilbert 

foresight.” 


thinks 
Aside 


outsiders 


this showed “lack of 
from the fact that it 
gave and others—an 
open icquire stock, he 
points out that Bruce’s quarterly deficit 
that the flooring 
industry is on the verge of an upturn 
¢ Growing Clash—As the Gilbert in 
terests bought, the stock price jumped, 
but Gilbert insists that the average price 
he paid for all his shares was around 
wk value of $42 a share 
Ile disputes the notion that he is a 
financial speculator or raider. As he puts 
it, “I am a lumberman, and I want to 
have in the company with the 
best potential in the industry.” 

It was late in April, the Bruces say 
when thev learned for the first time that 
Gilbert secking control 

\ meeting took place carly in June 
between Benjamin A. Javits, represent 
ing Gilbert, and Orville ‘lavlor, a di 
rector and counsel for Bruce. Reports 
of what transpired are in conflict. Ac 
cording to Javits, he 


himsclf 
invitation to 


were declining, and 


the current | 


ad voice 


was the onc 


“offered to present 
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proof of the controlling interest of Mr. 
Gilbert and his group,” but “Taylor de- 
clined this.’” According to Taylor, Javits 
made no effort whatsoever to estab- 
lish”” proof of Gilbert’s control. 

Gilbert himself has never attempted 
to get into direct contact with the 
Bruces. He explains that long before he 
started buying stock, he tned to buy 
some flooring from Bruce, and was 
quoted a “ridiculous” price that, he 
claims, made it apparent Bruce did not 
want to do business with him. 


Ill. Riposte by the Bruces 


The Bruces deny discriminating 
against any buyers, including Gilbert. 
With plants all over the country, they 
say they stand ready to do business 
with “any legitimate retail lumber deal 
ers in the U.S.” 

Both the Bruces admit they were 
slow to recognize that Gilbert's acqui- 
sition of shares posed a threat to their 
control. They became “disturbed” by 
the increasing volume of trading in 
Bruce shares, but made no attempt to 
compete for the shares on the open 
market. According to C. A. Bruce, 
acither the Bruce family, the company, 
nor any of its officers—with one excep- 
tron—“have bought or sold any stock” 
on the American Stock Exchange since 
Niarch, when the heavy buving started. 
[he exception was a 100-share pur 
chase by C. A. Bruce himself. 

But this not a case of being 
caught napping. ‘The reason for keeping 
out: “It is a matter of company policy 
not to support our stocks on the open 
market nor to do anything that might 
impair the rights of our stockholders.” 

But Bruce revealed that the company 
had been involved in some private stock 
transactions. He explained that after 
the stock price began rising, some share 
holders expressed a desire to sell. The 
ruce Co. found buvers, on a private, 
negotiated basis 

Vhese transactions were undoubtedly 
designed to strengthen the Bruces’ po- 
ition—as was the resumption of the 
quarterly dividend in June, at the 25¢ 
a-Share rate set last September. 
¢ Ace in the Hole—The Bruces are as 
confident as Gilbert in claiming control 
Vhey call his statements “specious” 
ind “invalid,” say they will continue 
to operate “irrespective of any at- 
tempted pressures from the Gilbert 
group. 

Moreover, the Bruces assert that they 
can win without drawing out what may 
be their ace in the hole—85,400 shares 
of authorized but unissued stock. If 
shares were added to the Bruce 
holdings there would be no real dispute 
over control—even if a portion were 
provided to the shorts and eventually 
wound up with Gilbert. 

Ihe Bruces contend thev have stock 


Was 


these 
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holder approval to issue these shares, 
even though stockholders do not have 
picemptive rights to acquire them. This 
means that Gilbert, even if he now has 
control, could lose it if the new shares 
were issued to the Bruces. 

Gilbert recognizes this threat. In a 
telegram to Bruce’s present board of 
directors, his lawyers warned the com- 
pany against taking “any new corpor- 
ate action which would have a material 
effect on the assets, business, and pros- 
pects of the corporation,” and re- 
quested that Bruce confine itself to 
duties “required in the normal and 
regular course of the day-to-day busi- 
ness of the corporation.” 

It is Gilbert's claim, however, that 
he has already bought enough stock to 
control the company. 


IV. Shorts in the Middle 


With the overwhelming bulk of the 
stock locked up in the opposing camps, 
the shorts have not vet been able to 
cover. 

I he Bruces sav, “We've turned down 
all requests to supply stock.” As they 
sce it, if they provided stock to the 
shorts, it would decrease the Bruce hold- 
ings and add to Gilbert’s. This, by itself, 
might swing control from the Bruces 
to Gilbert. 
¢ Question of Delivery—Gilbert, of 
course, takes the same position on sup- 
plying stock to the shorts. His position 
is complicated by the fact that he has 
not vet received all the shares he 
bought. According to one account, the 
American Stock Exchange has 
pended delivery on his purchases bought 
on the exchange; but this would not 
apply on shares he has bought over 
the-counter. 

According to American Stock Ex- 
change regulations, if Gilbert legally 
bought—and paid for—Bruce shares, he 
owns them even though some remain 
undelivered. Most stock transactions 
normally call for delivery within a 
three-day period, but there are situa- 
tions when a buver does not force de 
livery. This appears to be the case now. 
Gilbert does not state his reasons for 
not demanding delivery. 
¢ Dilemma—With the situation as it is, 
it appears that the only way the shorts 
can cover their positions is by buying 
stock from the shares controlled either 
by Gilbert himself or by the Bruces 
\nd any move by either side to accom- 
modate the shorts would be tantamount 
to giving up the battle for control. 


sus- 


V. What Happens Now? 


With the shorts unable to cover be- 
cause the two contending groups refuse 
to provide stock, the board of governors 
of the American Stock Exchange can 
formally declare a corner in the stock, 


and request that the short sellers and 
the holders of the stock agree on a “fair 
settlement price.” 

This would be an unprecedented ac- 
tion; but under the by-laws of the ASE, 
the board of governors can determine 
the settlement price if the parties do 
not reach agreement. 

The Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion is also studying the case, although 
it does not appear that there is anything 
illegal in any of the transactions—and a 
“natural corner” in itself is not ruled 
out by law. 
¢ Difficulties—At midweek, the ASE 
had not as vet announced any decision. 
One difficulty in declaring a corner, ac- 
cording to outsiders, has been not so 
much in arranging a settlement price as 
in seeing to it that a settlement can be 
reached. For as far as Gilbert is con- 
cerned, no price—not even $150 a 
share, would be fair. True, Gilbert could 
profit by providing shares to the shorts 
at such a price. But as he points out, 
that would entail losing his battle for 
Bruce. 

Some other shareholders might con- 
sider selling at a price. But it seems un- 
likely that enough could be flushed out 
to cover all the shorts. 

This is evident from the price move- 
ment of Bruce stock in over-the-counter 
trading. In the first few days after sus- 
pension, the price dropped. Then the 
price went up again. On Wednesday 
of this week, for example, the bid was 
$85 a share in the morning, $105 at the 
close. But according to Lee Sherman of 
L. D. Sherman, an over-the-counter 
house making a market in the stock, 
there’s little stock available. The shorts, 
he confirms, are definitely being 
squeezed. 
¢ Uncertain Future—Just what will 
happen is still uncertain. With both 
sides claiming control, the fight may not 
be over before October, when E. L. 
Bruce Co. holds its annual meeting. 
There has been some talk of a proxy 
fight—but Gilbert, at least, feels this is 
not necessarv. As he sees it, “This is a 
straight battle for control between our 
side and the Bruces.” 

It is conceivable that the Bruces 
and Gilbert will get together, arrange 
to supply the stock to the shorts, and 
come to some agreement on future 
operations. ‘This is not probable in view 
of the charges and countercharges; vet 
it is significant that each side has con- 
trived to keep its door open for dis- 
cussion purposes. 

It is much more likely that the ASE 
will try to reach an agreement. It could 
in fact take action by suspending de- 
liveries indefinitely; if past cases are a 
guide, this might eventually result in a 
crumbling of the corner, if one side or 
the other has been operating on bor- 
rowed money and comes to a point 
where it can hold on no longer. 
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“If we stick to Allen-Bradley. es 


our control troubles evaporate” 


.so says John A. Bradner, 
president, Lees-Bradner Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, machine tool manufacturer. 


“Yes, we have chosen Allen-Bradley controls. 
We use them, like them, and most thorough- 
ly approve of them. We do our level best to 
see that they’re the ones with which LEES- 
BRADNER machines are equipped. 


“Tt has been our experience in over twenty- 
five years of pioneering electrical rather than 
mechanical control of machine tools that, if 
we stick to Allen-Bradley, control troubles we 
are too apt to have otherwise—evaporate!” 


Lees-Bradner Gear Hobbing Machine 
uses six motor control paneis assembled 
from standard Allen-Bradley components. 


ALLEN-BRADLEY 
Quality Motor Control 


on- D) 
Allen Bradley Co., 1332 s. Second St. - In Canada: Allen-Bradley Canada Ltd., Galt, Ont. 
Milwaukee 4, Wis. 





Fiscal Shoals Ahead for States 


\ | _ 
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FISCAL YEARS © tusimess wee 


Recession year revenues fall short of estimates, while spend- 


ing pressure keeps on rising; this could mean a real squeeze 


in coming year, will surely bring a new tax splurge. 


The fiscal year that began this week 
for 44 states is likely to give many of 
them a rocky time financially. 

You can see part of the reason in the 
chart. A Business week check of the 
states shows that fiscal 1958—which 
ended last Monday—upset a longstand- 
ing growth pattern of annual incre- 
ments in revenue that have consistently 
exceeded estimates and covered increas- 
ing expenses. 

l’or many states, this week marks the 
middle point of a two-year budget pe 
riod, so there is still hope that revenues 
will snap back during the second year 
to pay for budgeted appropriations. But 
if this doesn’t happen, fiscal 1959—just 
opening—would put states in a teal 
squeeze, would force them to cut ex- 
penditures or resort to deficiency ap- 
propriations (since states are usually re- 
quired to balance their budgets). 

In any case, the current tapering off 
of revenue growth is bound to bring a 
splurge of new tax measures in 1959 
legislative sessions—and virtually all 
state legislatures will meet next year. 
Liven if new tax legislation doesn’t 
come up to the 1955 mark, it will at 
least top 1957’s. 
¢ Recession Impact—State revenues 
and expenditures for the past fiscal year 
won't be fully tabulated for months, 
but the general picture is already clear. 

The recession has had its greatest 
financial impact in states that have 
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taxes sensitive to fluctuations in the 
cconomy, such as frequently collected 
taxes on sales, withdrawal of natural 
resources, corporate and personal in- 
come. Where collections lag, as in in- 
come taxes paid the following vear, the 
eftect will be felt in the fiscal vear just 
starting. 

Over-all, the trouble has not been 
that 1958 tax collections fell below the 
previous year—though that did happen 
in a few states, among them Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. Primarily, the rub has 
been that collections fell short of the 
estimates on which appropriations were 
based—estimates that had seemed justi- 
fied to budget makers guided by the 
postwar pattern. They had come to de- 
pend almost automatically on an expan- 
sion of revenues at a healthy, constant 
rate. And the 1955 flurry of new or 
higher taxes had stepped up that rate. 
¢ Where It Hit—But fiscal 1958 dashed 
these expectations. In Michigan, for 
example, though total tax collections 
still ran ahead of 1957, the dominant 
general sales tax ran behind. In Ohio, 
another state dependent on sales taxes, 
collections slumped below both the esti- 
mates and the previous year’s figures. 

Pennsylvania's 3% sales tax, in effect 
only since 1956, kept revenues below 
estimates and 1957 collections. In addi- 
tion, the yield from Pennsylvania’s 
capital stock taxes dropped by more 
than half—the state had exempted man- 


ufacturers from this tax to attract new 
industry. 

In Florida, the cold winter hurt sales 
tax collections. In Texas, it was de- 
pressed oil production that cut the im- 
portant severance tax yield. 
¢ Preparing—A number of states have 
already begun preparations for the 
rougher seas ahead. Some have revised 
their fiscal 1959 revenue estimates 
downward. And some 1958 legislative 
sessions took action on taxes. 

New York, in effect, raised income 
taxes by allowing the tax “forgiveness” 
which had become almost a fixture, in 
one form or another, to lapse. Delaware 
and New Jersey imposed general cor- 
porate income taxes, reducing to 14 the 
number of states not levying such taxes. 
The Kansas legislature overrode the 
— veto to raise the sales tax 
tom 2% to 2.5%. Only Kentucky 
went against the tide, reducing the in- 
come tax by increasing credits. 
¢ Pressure—Next year Texas will have 
what one Austin observer calls “the 
biggest tax fight since the Depression.” 
Its legislature will be weighing sales vs. 
income taxes. Michigan’s legislature will 
receive a committee report on sources 
for new funds. The likelihood of a new 
Wisconsin levy is lessened only by next 
vear’s state election. 

What makes the push for new or 
higher taxes so strong is that the pres- 
sure for spending keeps on growing. 
Despite the recession, population almost 
everywhere continues to expand, and 
expensive state programs such as edu- 
cation and welfare are locked to per 
capita formulas. In addition, the states 
are eager to take advantage of 90% 
federal matching money for new inter- 
state highways. 
¢ Alternatives—Pre-recession efforts to 
economize ran up against the fact that 
many operating expenditures are vir- 
tually fixed, with little room to cut. 

While capital investment offers the 
major opportunity for state savings, the 
need for roads, state buildings, hospitals, 
and the like never stops growing. The 
way out seems to be to borrow. In fiscal 
1958, debt of the states passed $14-bil- 
lion—half of it not guarantecd—and this 
vear another wave of new bond issues 
appears on the way. California, the 
leading borrower, will cut its capital 
spending from current funds by $118- 
million, more than make this up with 
new debt. 

In the long run, the outlook is for 
more and more spending. Florida and 
Michigan see a stabilization of expendi- 
tures as a percent of income or popula- 
tion, and Ohio’s finance director sees 
no new taxes needed. But others see no 
alternatives to new or higher state taxes. 
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How Inco Nickel is helping develop 
your new gas turbine car of tomorrow 


It will be power-packed: the gas turbine 
engine in your dream car of the future. 
In tomorrow’s trucks and buses, too. 


Only one spark plug — 
runs on kerosene 


This new, power-packed engine is much 
lighter, much smaller than yours. It has 
far fewer parts. No pistons. No water 
system. Only one spark plug. And it 
runs on lower-grade fuels like kerosene. 


AIR INTAKE 


INCO NICKEL ADVANCES PROGRESS 


This “windmill” or turbine, spun by hot gas, powers 
the turbocar. For such a hot spot, designers depend 
on Nickel to help them solve heat-resistance problems. 


Not yet in production! 

Before this dream car becomes a show- 
room reality, engineers have a number 
of big problems to solve. 


One of the engineers’ problems—the one 
Inco Nickel is helping with—is metals. 
Heat-resisting metals! 

Gas turbine engines operate up to 1600 
degrees F. These temperatures step up 
corrosion. So the job is to develop alloys 


How a gas turbine engine works 


\W\\ 
i 


ORIVE SHAFT 


that can carry the load—that resist cor- 
rosion—at these jet-high temperatures. 

Nickel-containing alloys are just 

such metals 
This has been proved by (1) Interna- 
tional Nickel Company’s basic research 
By (2) the experience of jet engine de- 
signers. More proof comes from the re 
search efforts of the automotive and 
aviation industries... 

But the uses of nickel-containing al- 
loys are by no means limited to these 
industries. There’s a place for them in 
any field where heat, corrosion, stress 
and fatigue proves troublesome. Ou! 
new booklet, “High Temperatures Spur 
Use of Nickel-Base Alloys,” points up 
this versatility. Write for a copy. 

The International Nickel Company, Inc., 
New York 5, N.Y. 


se Inco Nickel 


Makes metals perform better longer 








In Business 


Fall Mail Order Catalogues List 


Lower Prices on a Very Wide Front 


Price decreases showed up this week on a wide front in 
the fall catalogues of four major mail order houses. Sears, 
Roebuck reports a 1.5% average drop from the spring 
listing; Montgomery Ward is down 2.5% from a year 
ago, Spiegels is down 3%-34%, and Aldens 4%. The 
Sears price index, based on 1947-1949, stands at 102.2, 
compared with 104.4 in 1956 and 109.6 in 1951. 

I'he cuts are notable in the apparel field—Sears is down 
10% from the 1951 high—while in hardgoods the ten- 
dency is to offer items stripped of earlier frills. 


Antitrusters Busting Out All Over, 
Start Five Cases in Single Day 


Ihe Justice Dept.’s antitrusters broke out in a heat 
rash of activity this week, starting five cases in a single 
day. At midweek, most of the companies involved re- 
fused precise comment but indicated they would sass 
back in due season. 


The White Motor Co., Cleveland maker of heavy- 
duty trucks and parts, was accused of conspiring with its 
distributors and dealers to parcel out sales territories 
ind customer accounts, and to fix resale prices. White's 
high brass were out of town, but a spokesman was quoted 
is denving the charges. 


National Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co., of Colo- 
rado, was charged with violating the anti-merger law. 
lhe government says that two acquisitions by NAD&M 
lave lessened competition in the $50-million-a-vear in- 
dustry that dehvdrates alfalfa for livestock feed. ‘The 
company refuses comment, saying that it has not vet 
been served with the detailed charges 


the Frozen Food Distributors Assn. of Greater New 
York and six distributors are accused of plotting to 
stabilize prices, to coerce distributors into boosting prices, 
ind to boycott packers who sell to non-conforming dis 
tributors. An indictment and a civil case were filed. 
lhe association promptly called the charges a “serious 
travesty on justice 


Amold, Schwinn & Co., Chicago maker of Schwinn 
bicycles, is charged in a civil suit with an illegal com 
bination and conspiracy with its wholesalers and the 
B. F. Goodrich Co.—which sells Schwinn products 
through its outlets—to restrain the sale of Schwinn prod- 
ucts through franchised dealers and to fix retail prices. 


True Temper Corp.—the maker of 90% of the U.S. 
supply of steel shafts for golf clubs—and the Big Four 
golf club manufacturers—Wilson Athletic Goods Mfg. 
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Co., A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc., MacGregor Sport 
Products, Inc., and Hillerich & Bradsby Co.—are hit 
with a criminal indictment and a civil suit. These charge 
an illegal conspiracy to fix the prices of golf clubs and 
to cut off the supply of steel shafts to manufacturers 
who won't adopt the fixed prices. The government says 
the Big Four have 80% of the $25-million annual sales 
of golf clubs. 

True Temper, in a separate case, is charged with an 
illegal cartel with three companies in Britain and three in 
Australia to allocate markets and to prevent imports and 
exports of steel shafts. 

ee ee @ 


Ford Ads Take a Swat at Rambler, 


Boast of Own Economy Showing 


Ford Motor Co.’s Ford Div. is trying to clobber 
American Motors Corp. in newspapers and radio. Ford 
asks, “Have you been misled by talk about ‘gas-guzzling 
monsters’ . Claims of ‘big-car room with small-car 
economy’? It’s all to plug a Ford-sponsored road test 
from Dearborn to Key West for six-cylinder Fords, 
Chevies, Plymouths, Studebakers, and AMC’s Ramblers. 
The Ford averaged 20.3535 mi. per gal. against Rambler's 
19.4264. This contrasts with Rambler economy claims 
of averaging over 30 mi. per gal. on transcontinental runs. 

What has really irked the Big Three are the Rambler 
ads deriding competitors for their size. The trio mutter 
that Rambler should stress its own merits, not hoot at 
its rivals. There are even whispers that AMC plugs its 
Ramblers by citing the feats of its smaller and cheaper 
American. 

AMC is showing no scars from the Ford attack. Its 
own demure counter-ads merely say, “Now, a big com- 
petitor confirms Rambler is the modern yardstick of car 
value,” and end up, “No wonder Rambler sales are up 
7377.” 


Business Briefs 


Magazine competition is taking a new turn with 
experimental cut-rate prices on the newsstands being 
tried out by Time, Life, and Sports Illustrated, of the 
Luce group. On spot basis around the country, ‘Time will 
be sold for 15¢ instead of 25¢; Life, usually 25¢, will go 
for 19¢ in some places and 15¢ in others. 


Merger items: Stanley Warner Corp., operator of 
movie houses, has made an offer to acquire Cinerama 
Productions Corp. . . . Nothing definite has been worked 
out vet, but Northrop Aircraft, Inc., and American Bosch 
Arma Corp. have been discussing a merger—perhaps on 
a share-for-share basis. If stockholders approve, 
Crescent Petroleum Corp. will acquire Norbute Corp. 


And construction plans: Contracts for $10-million 
plus have been awarded by Shell Chemical Corp. for 
new glycerine facilities at Norco, La. 

Bellanca Corp. hopes to get its stock relisted on the 
American Stock Exchange. The company has named 


a new seven-man board of directors and new officers. 
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For the record: 


Raymond C. Daly tells his safe story 


PRESIDENT OF THE FULLER CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, Mr. Daly says: 
“My record safe is vital to the health of my business. It keeps my 
specifications, contracts, blueprints and other important papers 
completely protected against loss or damage.” 

Successful businessmen everywhere insist on Mosler Record Safes 
1) Mosler Record Safes are absolutely fire-resistant; they're Under- 
writers’ Laboratories approved. 2) Mosler Record Safes are func- 
tional, adapt easily to 40 different interior arrangements. 3) Mosler 
Record Safes are modern. They blend handsomely with office decor 
while they keep your records within arm’s reach. 

For further information call your local Mosler dealer, or write: 
Dept. BW-758,Mosler Safe Co., 320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


THE MOSLER SAFE Co. 


World's Largest Builder 


Safes and Bank Vault 


RECORD SAFES FROM $200 








AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
and BLUE RIDGE GLASS CORPORATION, Kingsport, Tenn. 
(a wholly owned subsidiary of SAINT-GOBAIN of Paris, France) 


have merged to form a new company: 


AMERICAN - SAINT GOBAIN 


CORPORATION 


with executive offices in New York City 
and general operating headquarters 


in Pittsburgh, Pa. 


€} AMERICAN-SAINT GOBAIN €) 


CORPORATION 


FARMERS BANK BUILDING * PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


American Window Gloss Division Blue Ridge Glass Division 
Plants at Arnold, Jeannette, Plont at Kingsport, Tenn 
Ellwood City, Po.; Okmulgee, Okla. 


The merger pools the experience and technical skill of 
American Window Glass Company, the quality leader 
and oldest producer of sheet glass in the United States, 
with Saint-Gobain, the oldest and one of the largest 
plate glass manufacturers in the world. 

Operations and activities of the former American 
Window Glass Company will be carried on by American 
Window Glass Division of the new corporation, and the 
former Blue Ridge Glass Corporation will henceforth 
be operated as the Blue Ridge Glass Division. 

When it enters into the manufacture of plate glass 
and through continuing to produce Blue Ridge’s pat- 
terned glass and American's sheet glass, American-Saint 
Gobain Corporation will be a fully integrated, full-line 
producer of flat glass products in the United States. 
The merged company plans to build a modern plate 
glass factory which will employ the latest manufacturing 
techniques of Saint-Gobain. 

This combination of diversified facilities and extensive 
experience will enable American-Saint Gobain Corpora- 
tion to contribute to further progress of the glass indus- 
try. Through expanded research, the development of new 
glass products and applications will enhance the living 
comfort of the nation. 
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Congress is heading into some bitter controversies. The result may well 
be a delay in adjournment plans—from late July to late August. 


The Big Four of the troublemakers: reciprocal trade, foreign aid, mili- 
tary reorganization, and use of the atom for power. Settlement of these issues 
may hold the House and Senate in session for weeks after the regular appro- 
priation bills have been disposed of. Usually, Congress quits and goes home 
quickly after voting the money bills. 


Foreign aid is in bad trouble. 


Pres. Eisenhower’s program called for nearly $4-billion to finance arms 
and economic assistance to foreign governments, with emphasis on assistance 
to areas threatened with Red infiltration. 


The House trouble was unexpected. It forced Eisenhower and State Secy. 
Dulles to make last minute appeals—warnings that cuts now may be costly 
in terms of Western losses to the spreading Red influence. These appeals 
failed to settle the issue. 


The Senate will be tough. Members are becoming increasingly dis- 
appointed over results of the aid program. Some of the men who gave strong 
support to the Marshall Plan in the early postwar period now wonder 
whether it has been worthwhile. The spending of billions. each year still 
leaves us faced with the same old problem—how to hold our allies in line. 


The prospect is for $3-billion of aid money. That’s less than Eisenhower 
wants—a sharp cut, in fact. But the mood in Congress is one that should 


put the Administration and the West on notice that dollars no longer can 
be counted on as the major weapon against Communism. This may force 
some major shifts in diplomacy. 


The trade bill will run into Senate trouble, too. 


The recession stiffened opposition to further tariff cuts. It’s tough for 
members from depressed areas to stand up and vote for lower tariffs—aid 
to imports—at a time when the workers they represent are hard put to hold 
or find jobs. 


A bill will be passed. But the prospect is that the Senate will whittle 
down the victory Eisenhower won in the House, where he got a five-year 
extension with just about all the power he wants to cut tariffs. The Senate 
may insist on a three-year law, with limitations on tariff cuts. 


A military reorganization bill will be voted, but it won’t even come close 
to what Eisenhower requested. 


The military lobby is in control on the Hill. Note that when Defense 
Secy. McElroy rebuked Adm. Burke for criticizing Eisenhower’s plan, he 
just about had to apologize and promise immunity for any other officers who 
might voice their dislike for the program before Congress. 


Here’s what Eisenhower may have to take, unless he decides to veto 
the bill finally sent to him: (1) a requirement that the Defense Secretary 
continue to work through the three service secretaries; (2) limitations on the 
Defense Secretary’s power to transfer, abolish, or merge combat functions; 
and (3) an invitation to the service secretaries to come straight to Congress 
when they disagree with the Defense Secretary. 
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The public vs. private power fight is involved in the atom issue. 


The Administration favors a partnership approach—with private com- 
panies taking the lead. 


Public power Democrats want a big federal program. The party isn’t 
unanimous, at all. But the legislation now before Congress provides for one 
big power reactor, plus studies on five other designs looking toward author- 
ization next year. That program might well put the government into the 
power business on a scale private utilities would find hard to match later. 


This is a big-spending Congress. Democrats, the economy pry last 
year, turned around this year. A quick look at the record: 


Defense will get a major rise. What this means in terms of new demands 
on industry is hard to figure at this time. Note that the House voted nearly 
$4-billion more than last year in appropriations—which will mean increased 
spending in the future though not much this year. This is $200-million more 
than the rise Eisenhower asked. Still pending is the military’s construction 
program, which amounts to over $1.5-billion. 


The big rise in actual spending will show in non-defense items. Congress 
has been lavish on public works, especially highways. The cost of farm price 
props under existing law will jump. The weather has been kind. Taxpayers 
will note this later. Non-defense, more than defense, is responsible for the 
estimates that spending will rise from $73-billion in the fiscal year just ended 
to about $78-billion this year. Next year may well push the total over 
$80-billion. 


Help to railroads will be voted. The final form still is in doubt. But 
the aim will be to promote financing for needed equipment. 


Equity financing for small business seems sure. The idea is federal 
backing, probably in the form of guarantees, for capital pools that invest 
in small business operations. Tax benefits still are in doubt. 


TVA financing: Congress probably will permit this government power 
company to raise future funds by selling bonds. 


— 
Tightening of antitrust laws is no sure thing. 


On pre-merger notification, there’s considerable sentiment for action in 
both the House and Senate. But committee action still is in doubt. 


Selective price-cutiing to meet competition—so-called good faith dis- 
crimination: There’s a chance for Senate action on a bill, which would 
require food, drug, and cosmetics marketers to charge the same price to all 
customers. But House approval is out. 


Meatpacking: Food chains have been able to escape federal trade regu- 
lation by acquiring interests in packinghouses—get under the more friendly 
regulation of the Agriculture Dept. Congress probably will stop this—give 
the Federal Trade Commission and Agriculture joint authority. 


On Adams, Eisenhower’s backing of him appears to be losing some of 
its earlier strength. The President seems perplexed over the fact that 
Goldfine charged off his entertainment and gifts as business expenses. The 
inside guessing still is that Adams will quit, when the heat is off. 
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IN FIRE EMERGENCIES 





Training your people is one of Ansul’s most 
important jobs. In your own plant, at our Fire 
School in Marinette, Ansul experts instruct 
your men in the latest fire fighting techniques. 
This training is only part of Ansul’s unique 
service program. In addition, you receive 
thorough fire protection surveys of your plant, 
visual aids to make your employees 
fire-prevention conscious. Trained men, fire 


prevention planning—plus Ansul fire 





extinguishing equipment give you the 
complete protection you need. Write us. Let 


us tell you about the Ansul service plan. 


ANSU L CHEMICAL COMPANY / MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


FIRE EXTINGUISHING EQUIPMENT / INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS / REFRIGERATION PRODUCTS / NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS OF “FREON” REFRIGERANTS 
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I was born on July 4, 1776, and the Declara- 
tion of Independence is my birth certificate. The 
bloodlines of the world run in my veins, because 
I offered freedom to the oppressed. I am many 
things, and many people. I am the nation. 

I am 165 million living souls—and the ghost 
of millions who have lived and died for me. 

I am Nathan Hale and Paul Revere. I stood 
at Lexington and fired the shot heard around 
the world) I am Washington, Jefferson and 
Patrick Henry. I am John Paul Jones, the Green 
Mountain Boys, and Davy Crockett. I am Lee 
and Grant, and Abe Lincoln. 

I remember the Alamo, the Maine and Pearl 
Harbor. When freedom called, I answered and 
stayed until it was over, over there. I left my 
heroic dead in Flanders Fields, on the rock of 
Corregidor, and on the bleak slopes of Korea. 

I am the Brooklyn Bridge, the wheat lands of 
Kansas, and the granite hills of Vermont. I am 














the Nation... 


the coalfields of the Virginias and Pennsylvania, 
the fertile lands of the West, the Golden Gate 
and the Grand Canyon. I am Independence Hall, 
the Monitor and the Merrimac. 

Iam big. I sprawl from the Aclantic to the 
Pacific, 3 million square miles throbbing with 
industry. I am more than 5 million farms. I 
am forest, field, mountain and desert. I am 
quiet villages — and cities that never sleep. 

You can look at me and see Ben Franklin 
walking down the streets of Philadelphia with 
his breadloaf under his arm. You can see Betsy 
Ross with her needle. You can see the lights 
of Christmas, and hear the strains of Auld Lang 
Syne as the calendar turns. 

I am Babe Ruth and the World Series. I am 
169,000 schools and colleges, and 250,000 
churches where my people worship God as they 
think best. I am a ballot dropped in a box, 
the roar of a crowd in a stadium, and the voice 









I am an editorial in 


of a choir in a cathedral. 
a newspaper, and a letter to a Congressman. 

I am Eli Whitney and Stephen Foster. I am 
Tom Edison, Albert Einstein and Billy Graham. 
I am Horace Greeley, Will Rogers, and the 
Wright brothers. I am George Washington 
Carver, Daniel Webster and Jonas Salk. 

I am Longfellow, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Walt Whitman and Thomas Paine. 

Yes, I am the nation, and these are the things 
that I am. I was conceived in freedom and, 
God willing, in freedom I will spend the rest 
of my days. 

May I possess always the integrity, the 
courage and the strength to keep myself un- 
shackled, to remain a citadel of freedom and a 
beacon of hope to the world. 

This is my wish, my goal, my prayer on July 4, 
1958 — one hundred and eighty-two years after 


I was born. 
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WAREHOUSE of Fiberthin was put up by 
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Calumet Industrial District Co. of Chicago. 





Useful Buildings That 


Plastic bubbles that used to keep the 
snow and ice off radar antennas in the 
Arctic are getting bigger and taking on 
a wide variety of jobs. Cost-conscious 
farmers, contractors, and plant man 
have suddenly their 
as Inexpensive temporary storage 
space, equipment sheds, enclosures for 


agers discovered 


value 


swimming pools—even as tools in con 
ventional construction 

Che earliest non-military use of these 
inflatable buildings dates from less than 
two vears ago (BW Oct.20°56,p192) 
Today, there are around 200 civilian 
structures in the U.S., Europe, and 
North Africa—and a couple of Atomic 
Energy Commission buildings on 
Eniwetok in the Pacific 

Che biggest of all is a Quonset-shaped 
grain warehouse (pictures below) in 
flated last month for Cargill, Inc., in 
Fort Worth. In Texas stvle, it’s a block 


long (550 ft.), a clear span of 158-ft 
wide, and 38-ft. high. It will hold 1.8 


million bu. of grain. Instead of a plastic 


skin, it has 50 tons of aluminized steel 
sheeting, supporte d by interior air pres- 


sure from four fans, each blowing 
40,000 cu. ft. per min. The ends are 
of steel. 


¢ Air Does It—Except in being sup 
ported by air pressure, Cargill’s huge 
bin isn’t typical of bubble buildings. 
Most are made of translucent polyester 
or polyethylene film or one of the 
coated nvlon fabrics, though some of 
these, too, have rigid end walls. 

These domes or Quonset-shaped huts 
are inflated by small blowers, which also 
keep them pumped up. The fan 
capacity is enough to allow people to 
through conventional 
doorways without causing the buildings 
to sag or flap. If larger doorwavs, as for 
trucks, are trafic in and 
out is continuous, air locks can be pro- 


go in and out 


needed or if 


vided to conserve 

Bubble structures are prevented from 
free-ballooning bv being staked down 
like tents or anchored by sand or water 


all pre ssure 
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Float on Air 


ballast. If they are planned to be semi- 
permanent, a concrete slab is often 
prepared for them. 

Small fabric bubbles need an air 
pressure of only about a pound per 
square foot. Even Cargill’s 50-ton load 
of roof and wall requires only 25 to 
30 Ib. per sq. ft. (less than 1% of the 
pressure in an auto tire, which is meas- 
ured in Ib. per square inches); in case 
of power failure, Cargill has a standby 
gencrator to provide electricity to run 
the tans 
¢ Many Uses—Wherever storage is 
temporary or must be moved from time 
to time, inflatable structures offer ob- 
vious advantages. Farmers use them to 
store produce, factories for seasonal 
pile-up of inventories, contractors for 


storage of equipment 
Even with need for quite a bit of 
engineering, especially for the larger 
structures, the bubbles cost less than 
half as much as any other form of con- OFFICE of Eide Co., leasing agent at Minneapolis development, is 30-ft hemisphere 
struction, the fabricators savy. Costs built by G. T. Schjeldahl Co. Air pressure of 2 to 5 Ib. per sq. ft. holds it up. 


> ieee 


BIGGEST inflated building is grain storage house of Cargill, Inc., at Fort Worth. 
Rigid steel ends were built first (left), then. the block-long covering of aluminized 
sheet steel was raised (above) by air pressure in less than five hours. 
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average between $1 and $2 a sq. ft., 
compared with at least $3-$10 for con- 
ventional construction. 

A Quonset-shaped 40-ft. by 80-ft. 
inflatable structure costs about $3,600, 
and a 50-ft.-diameter dome sells for 
around $3,100. The bubbles can with- 
stand winds of 75 mph. or more, and 
their fabric has a life of 5 to 10 years. 
¢ Sample Factory—G. T. Schjeldahl 
Co. of Northfield, Minn., is putting 
up a “demonstrator” factory for its own 
use in making ait-supported structures, 
plastic balloons, and machines for mak- 
ing plastic bags. It will be a Quonset- 
shaped building 300-ft. long by 30-ft. 
wide, with solid end walls. 

rhe company expects to take only 
three days from start to finish, including 
the pouring of a foundation and the 
installation of wiring, heating, and 
plumbing. The transparent polyester 
film isn’t expected to last more than 10 
vears, but the company says it can be 
replaced as simply and inexpensively as 
a conventional factory could be painted. 
¢ A Trick to It—In the larger inflatable 
buildings, careful engineering is needed 
in choice of material, designing the 
strongest possible pattern of seams, and 
finally welding the seams. Even then, 
something can go wrong. 

lor example, a 9,000-seat air-sup- 
ported building was planned to house a 
Wild West show at the Brussels Fair, 
but the 375-ft. by 235-ft. “big top” 
tore while it was being raised. No fur- 
ther attempts are planned at Brussels. 

abricators of such buildings are op- 
crating in all parts of the U.S. Among 
the pioneers were Birdair Structures, 
Inc., of Buffalo; CID Air Structures 
Co. of Chicago, and Irving Air Chute 
Co. of Lexington, Ky. These and 
mother 50 or so companies now in the 
field work closely with the producers 
of the plastic fabrics. 
¢ Basic Materials—So far, various types 
of coated nylon, such as U.S. Rubber’s 
vinyl-coated Fiberthin, seem to have 
the inside track. Similarly, du Pont is 
promoting nylon coated with either 
Neoprene or Hypalon synthetic rubber. 

Polvester and polyethylene films are 
in the act, too. For Schjeldah!, Minne 
sota Mining & Mfg. Co. designed a 
new polyester that is reinforced by a 
grid of nylon fibers. Union Carbide 
Corp. is promoting a “warm air bubble” 
of Bakelite polyethylene, which con- 
tractors can use to thaw frozen earth 
for foundation work in winter; bottled 
gas heaters supply the heat. 

\ different approach is Goodyear 
lire & Rubber Co.’s “air mat” fabric, 
a sandwich of nylon fabric around nylon 
threads that act as spacers. Air is 
pumped into this fabric, which can 
then stand by itself without air pressure 
inside the building. The material was 
also used to make Goodyear’s rubber 
ized, collapsible Inflatoplane 
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New Titanium 


Crucible Steel announces 
an alloy that’s easier to fab- 
ricate at room temperatures, 
yet stronger. 


The seesaw competition between 
titanium and stainless steel as a struc- 
tural material for space-age aircraft and 
rockets took a new slant last week with 
Crucible Steel Co.’s announcement of 
a new titanium alloy with what it claims 
is the best strength-to-weight ratio of 
anv structural material in the world. 
It puts the spotlight back on titanium, 
a sometimes disappointing newcomer 
to the ranks of aviation metals (BW— 
Nov.16'57,p176). 

Crucible designates its new alloy as 
B120VCA. Broken down, this means it 
is a beta-phase alloy, has a yield strength 
of 120,000 pounds per square inch, and 
includes vanadium, chrome, and alumi- 
num as alloving elements. Crucible 
savs it is the world’s first heat-treatable, 
heta-phase titanium alloy. 

At the same time, Crucible an- 
nounced two alpha-beta titanium al- 


lovs, known as CIOSVA and Cl115- 
AMoV, that also have very high 
strength. 


¢ Alpha and Beta—In titanium, as in 
some other metals including iron, the 
crystalline structure changes at high 
temperature, giving the metal new char- 
acteristics. In titanium, the alpha phase 
(very strong but hard to form into us- 
able mechanical parts) exists up to 
about 1,600F, then gives way to the 
beta phase (less strong but easy to form, 
except for the impossibility of doing 
certain things to it at such high tem 
perature). 

Crucible’s great metallurgical achieve- 
ment is to find the alloying formula 
that will keep the titanium alloy in its 
beta phase of molecular structure, 
which is relatively easy to work, down 
to room temperature or even below. 
The material can be worked, formed 
into the intricate shapes required for 
modern aircraft and missiles, and then 
heat-treated to produce even greater 
strength than the standard alpha-phase 
allovs. 

Thus, fabricating can be done at a 
fraction of the cost of fabricating other 
titanium alloys, with a gain rather than 
loss in structural strength. 

e The Metals Race—F or all its metal- 
lurgical complexity, the story has a com- 
mercial beginning. It goes back to the 
start of the market struggle between 
titanium, then an entirely new ma 
terial, and stainless steel, a well-estab- 
lished competitor that had better hot- 
strength and was less expensive but 
which was 67% heavier than titanium. 


That tussle got hot during Korean 
days and has been heating up ever 
since, as the world race for manned and 
unmanned aircraft supremacy con- 
tinued to raise both temperatures and 
stresses. 

Commercially pure annealed—or soft 

titanium, which forms quite easily, 
was good enough for the fighter planes 
that won us air supremacy in Korea. 
But rising performance standards de- 
manded greater strengths, and these de- 
manded titanium alloys. These alloys 
were not terribly difficult to develop, 
but proved devilishly hard to fabricate. 
e At a Disadvantage—Not only was 
titanium itself vastly more expensive 
than stainless steel—a readily available 
competitor whose fabrication was well 
understood—but the over-all cost of a 
titanium part, including raw material, 
fabrication, rejects, etc., put titanium’s 
alloys at a severe disadvantage. 

Meanwhile, stainless steel producers 
were working diligently at improving 
their product. The higher-strength 
steels they developed made steel look 
better and better as an aircraft material. 

But, because titanium has great 
strength for its weight and great cor- 
rysion resistance, it remained a fascinat- 
ing, if elusive, prospect. The weight 
advantage became even more urgently 
attractive as missiles and finally space 
craft went into development because: 

e Makers of manned aircraft figure 
you can wisely spend $50 to $200 to 
save a pound of weight. 

e Missile people say that a saving 
of pounds of weight can yield hundreds 
of miles of increased range. 
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Sharper X-ray photographs can be taken 
in 60% less time with a new camera. 
It uses an f/0.95 lens, which provides 
higher resolution and lower edge distor- 
tion than conventional equipment. Its 
main application probably will be mass 
X-ray procedures requiring a series of 
pictures taken as quickly as possible; 
greater speed means lower radiation ex- 
posure. Manufacturer: Beattie-Coleman, 
Inc., Anaheim, Calif. Cost: $2,950. 
a 

A self-regulating transformer for elec- 
trical utilities automatically compen- 
sates for voltage changes that occur 
system-wide when numbers of con- 
sumers switch appliances on or off. 
Voltage levels can be controlled for 
each transformer serving each group of 
consumers. The new unit is available 
in models from 2,400 volts to 14,400 v. 
and 10 kilovolt-amperes to 100  kva. 
Manufacturer: Line Material Industries 
Div., McGraw-Edison Co. Cost of the 
self-regulating units is from $62 to $113 
more than conventional transformers. 
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MaLtory at work 
in appliances 


Who Says... 


“‘Woman’s Work is Never Done’? 


: FIT > ~* ro * a 
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True not long ago... not true today. Now tireless appliances 


take on time-consuming tasks... their operations made more 


automatic, more dependable 


‘TILL BUSY but no drudge, today’s woman counts 
S on pushbutton-controlled appliances all over the 
house to handle tiring, time-wasting chores while 
she goes off to shop eee work on some civic project 

_or visit friends. Such automation in the home 
is due in part to a number of precision products 


Mallory has developed for appliance manufacturers. 


make possible automatic operation of dishwashers, 
clothes dryers and home laundries. 
Chances are almost every appliance in your home has 


a touch of Mallory in it—contacts in your toaster and 


by Mallory timer switches 


furnace thermostat... electronic parts in your TV and 


radio sets . . . switches in ironer and air-conditioner. 


Mallory serves many other dynamic industries spear- 
heading the growth of our economy —industries such 
as aviation, electronics, automobiles, nuclear power. 
Mallory meets their needs with a unique combination 
of engineering skill and precision products in elec- 


tronics, electrochemistry and specialized metallurgy. 


MALLORY 


SERVING INDUSTRY WITH THESE PRODUCTS; 


Electromechanical « Resistors, Switches, Tuning Devices, Vibrators 
Electrochemical « Capacitors, Mercury and Zinc-Carbon Batteries 
Metallurgical « Contacts, Special Metals, Welding Materials 


P. R. MALLORY “& CO. Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 








In Business Abroad 


Brazil’s President Steps Up Campaign 
To Boost His Stock at Home and Abroad 


Pres. Juscelino Kubitschek of Brazil is moving fast to 
boost his standing outside and inside Brazil. Here are 
his latest moves: 

* Organization of a campaign for an inter-American 
“summit conference,” to add to his stature as a Latin 
American leader. 

* Ouster of Jose Alkmin, ultra-nationalistic Finance 
Minister. Lucas Lopes, who replaces Alkmin, was presi- 
dent of Brazil’s National Development Bank, and is 
well disposed toward the U.S. Lopes’ first assignment 
is to shore up the country’s finances. 

* Dedication of the first major buildings at Brasilia— 
a new city 600 miles inland that Kubitschek intends to 
make Brazil’s capital by moving the seat of government 
from Rio de Janeiro, at a cost of over $350-million. 
Kubitschek wants this done by the time his term expires 
in 1961. 


Japan Authorizes Soviet Union 
To Set Up Tokyo Trade Mission 


The Soviet Union is courting Japan for more trade— 
just when Peking-Tokyo trade relations have reached a 
stalemate. Last week Japan agreed to a permanent 25- 
man Russian trade delegation in Tokyo. ‘Three or four 
members reportedly got full diplomatic privileges. ‘The 
question of diplomatic treatment had apparently been 
the stumbling block that disrupted talks between the 
Red Chinese and the Japanese. 

For years, Russia has had an unfavorable trade balance 
with Japan. ‘The deficit has been large enough so that 
direct negotiations between the two governments might 
be required, if Japan doesn’t step up its purchases of 
Soviet goods. 

Despite a flood of trade inquiries from Russia to 
Japanese industrialists, the Japanese still aren’t taking 
the Russian offers seriously. Japanese businessmen point 
out that Soviet prices for such items as oil are way 
out of line with world prices. 


India Gets Stepped-Up Foreign Help 
To Bail Out Second Five-Year Plan 


Hard-pressed India is receiving an increased flow of 
foreign aid to help carry out its second Five-Year Plan: 
¢ ‘The International Cooperation Administration is 
lending $20-million, payable in rupees, to help India 
finance a joint Indian-Japanese development of the 
Rourkela iron ore field in eastern India. And Tokyo has 
lent India $8-million to buy Japanese mining equipment 
for this project. 
¢ ‘The World Bank is considering a loan of between 
$20-million and $30-million for the Damodar Valley 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT BUSINESS ABROAD ON: 


e@ P. 45 Mexico’s Lopez Mateos, Almost Cer- 
tain To Be Elected President, Hopes For Con- 
tinued Influx Of Private U.S. Capital. 





hydroelectric project. (The World Bank has just ex- 
tended India a $43-million loan for port improvement 
at Calcutta and Madras.) 

¢ The U.S. has concluded a $57-million sale of sur- 
plus grains to India for rupees under the surplus disposal 
program. 

The Indian government is making some headway in 
its own efforts to save the Five-Year Plan. Three devel- 
opment bond issues totaling $270-million were over- 
subscribed by $12-million within a week. 

Meanwhile, India’s foreign exchance reserves are drain- 
ing away fast, partly because the prices for exports of 
pepper, jute, mica, hides, and skins are down. To 
counter the outflow, New Delhi is expected to clamp 
down tightly on import licenses during the fourth quar- 
ter—on all but essential items for key industries. It is 
also expected to offer special incentives to export indus- 
tries, such as reduced freight charges on the national 
railways, and freedom from income taxes on export 
earnings. It’s even possible that exporters will be allowed 
to keep 20% of foreign currency earnings to spend on 
imports essential to their businesses. 


Venezuela Criticizes Steel Mill, 


Also Gets Loans to Cover Debts 


Venezuela is paying dearly for ex-dictator Perez 
Jimenez’s ambitious industrial and public works projects. 

A semi-official report issued by the Venezuelan Iron 
& Steel Institute discloses that the $343-million steel 
mill at Puerto Ordaz is costing the government $120-mil- 
lion too much. ‘The 750,000-ton mill, being built by 
Italy’s Innocenti Co., was scheduled to start producing 
by 1960. But engineering plans still are incomplete and 
it is only one-quarter completed. 

Virtually the same situation, according to the report, 
exists at the $150-million petrochemical complex at 
Moron. An additional $24-million outlay will be neces- 
sary to get the chemical plants into production. 

To help meet the heavy obligations inherited from the 
former regime, the government is reviving its short-term 
foreign loan proposal, which was postponed because of 
nationalistic opposition after Vice-Pres. Nixon’s visit to 
Caracas. 

Now the government intends to borrow $250-mil- 
lion from U.S. and West European banks. ‘The 
money is needed soon to avoid a heavy reduction in 
public works spending. Lack of funds threatens to 
throw 30,000 workers out of jobs in the Caracas area 
alone. 

To date, the new government has paid $450-million 
in inherited debts. Remaining obligations total $900- 
million, with $400-million due this year and the balance 
through 1964. A record budget of nearly $1.3-billion 
was announced for this year, compared with $840-million 
last year. 
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1870-71—world’s first large-scale airlift. During the 
Franco-Prussian War, 65 cargo-carrying balloons S 
helped in relief of the siege of Paris. 10,765 kilo- 


grams of mail and 164 persons were carried safely 


bevond enemy lines. 


What can the’ Paris Airlift” teach 
the chairman of the board? 


If you are besieged by shipping prob- 


lems. it will pay you to re-examine 


air cargo. 


Today. overseas air cargo is more than 


emergency transportation. It is a way 


of doing better business, reaping 


gre aler profits. 
These are the facts: 


Now it is possible to ship by air for 


less than by sea. Air cargo saves on 


crating, has no “hidden” charges. 


Swift air delivery opens new markets, 
spurs repeat orders, allows you to 
reduce inventory and eliminate over- 
seas warehousing. 

Air cargo shortens the gap between 
manufacture and delivery, smooths out 


production flow, speeds up payments. 


only Pan American 


And offers the 
Pan Am Profit Lift—the most compre: 


hensive service of ANY overseas 





cargo carrier. 


Let Pan Am give your shipments “firsi 
class” treatment. For full information, 
contact your cargo agent. forwarder 
\m New York, STillwell 


, 
or | an (in 


66-7341). 


ONLY THE PAN AM PROFIT LIFT GIVES BOTH SHIPPER AND CONSIGNEE ALL FIVE: 


Fastest delivery to all 
the world. No other 


line can match Pan 


air- can be 


Am’s 


number of direct flights to 


Space 


Reserved or 
and from all 6 continents all Clipper 


of the world. expedited. 


Fastest reservations. 
confirmed 
electronically in 4 seconds. 
unreserved 


Cargo is 


Most 


L p-to 


Most experienced air 
Pan Am 


more 


cargo carrier 


handles 71 over 
seas cargo than any other and 
You get 


service all the way! 


airline. expert 


PAN AML 


ment includes pre 
temperature 
trolled 


the most 


modern air fleet. 
the-muinute 


“Doorstep” service 
from anywhere in the 


Just 


equip. 


ssurized | s. contact vour 
forwarder 


Pan 


con cargo agent, 
( 


even local airline or PAA 
Am does the rest. 


planes lor 


“delicate” cargo. 


CLIPPER CARGO > 





;. U. S. Pat. OR 


FASTEST DELIVERY TO ALL THE WORLO ————————-—~wermeeee > 











ENERGY 


for an Ohio Valley colossus 


generated with the help of Socony Mobil! 


s Kammer power plant 
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Phis 11-mile section of Ohio Valley is a creation of men of 
ision. Their careful planning and willingness to invest in their 
wn ideas resulted in a vast industrial complex . . . a private 

capital investment of over one-quarter billion dollars. 

Energy center for this fuel-to-power-to-metal integration is 
the giant Kammer plant at Cresap, W. Va., jointly owned by 
the American Electric Power System and Ormet Corporation. 
Low-cost power is generated from coal mined below in Con- 
solidation Coal Company’s huge development. Power is trans- 





mitted 11 miles down the river to serve Ormet Corporation’s 
aluminum reduction plant and Olin Mathieson Chemical Cor- 
poration’s aluminum rolling mill near Clarington, Ohio. 
Mobil petroleum products exciusively protect the power gen- 
eration and aluminum reducing phases of this complex. Here 
is another example of how leaders of industry look to Mobil. 
The reason? An exceptional ability to assure continuous pro- 
duction. ..to help keep maintenance costs at a minimum, 
profits at a maximum. Why accept less for your plant? 


Mobil Correct Lubrication 


Another re 
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taineer Carbon's coke processing plant 
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Emhart noise suppressors add 
& quieting plus to efficiency 
MAXIM SILENCER COMPANY 


Emhart packaging machinery 


automates production lines 


STANDARD-KNAPP DIVISION 


COMPLEX GLASS PROCESS 
COMPLETE FROM EMHART 


Emhart’s Hartford-Empire Division, the world’s foremost supplier of glass- 
making equipment and services, covers the manifold aspects of manufac- 
turing glass containers. This is the only organization offering the glass in- 
dustry everything from technical services in batch formulation to automatic 
inspection of the finished product. 

Other examples of Emhart equipment, shown below, indicate still further 
the diversity of problems this company solves. “EMHART— its people and 


products” is a brochure describing our scope. Please write for it. 


EMHART 


EMHART MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD 2, CONN. 


EMHART EXPORT COMPANY, HARTFORD 


AB SUNDSVALLS VERKSTADER, SWEDEN 
EMHART SWEDEN AB, STOCKHOLM 


EMHART INTERNATIONAL, S.A., PANAMA 


“4 
.? ! * 
_939*-2-2 7* es J 
> 
2 
Emhart Skyworkers’ raise men 


to new levels of efficiency 
SKYWORKER DIVISION 


Emhart press feeders greatly 
reduce accidents and costs 
V & 0 PRESS DIVISION 


Emhart distillation units con- 
vert sea water to fresh water 
MAXIM SILENCER COMPANY 





A New Friend for U. S. Capital 


“Adolfo Lopez Mateos drives down 
the middle of the road,” said a Mexi- 
can recently, describing the man (pic- 
ture) almost sure to be chosen as the 
new president of Mexico in next week’s 
elections. “But sometimes he glances 
to the left.” 

While Lopez Mateos may swing the 
political pendulum slightly to the left 
on taking office next December, few 
U.S. businessmen fear for the future of 
their $800-million investment in the 
Mexican economy. 

In fact, Lopez Mateos is the first 
presidential candidate in memory who 
is liked by both labor and management. 
\s Labor Secretary under Pres. Ruiz Cor- 
tines, he has plaved a part in settling 
over 13,000 labor disputes and has pre- 
vented major strikes. His knack for 
labor diplomacy, in a country still sim- 
mering from the post-1910 ‘demo 
cratic revolution,”” may be his greatest 
isset. 

Beyond that, Lopez Mateos says he 
would like to see $1-billion of U.S. and 
foreign capital pour into Mexico early 
in his six-year term. But while his 
predecessors have pushed economic 
erowth around Mexico City and in the 
north, he is plumping for development 
of the southeast State of Tabasco, near 
the Yucatan Peninsula 
¢ Balance—In the tradition of the 
dominant Partido Revolucionario Insti 
tucional (PRI), Lopez Mateos is out to 
get the best for Mexico. But like Ruiz 
Cortines he wants to strike a_ balance 
between nationalist aspirations and his 
country’s dependence on outside eco- 
nomic help 

Vhis balanced approach is a major 
reason why U.S. companies put around 
$100-million into Mexico last vear. Be- 
World War II, Pres. Cardenas 
made enemies here by expropriating 
U.S. and foreign oil holdings. Since 
then, the PRI has somewhat cooled off, 
with the trend favoring gradual change 
rather than hot-headed nationalism. 

More important, through the PRI, 
Mexico has found a political formula 
that is both stable and close to the 
democratic pattern. While running the 
country almost single-handed, the PRI 
internally is flexible enough to embrace 

and reconcile—political views of al- 
most all stripes. 
¢ Hopeful—The government now is 
trving to cope with a downturn in cof- 
fee, minerals, and tourism. But already 
Pres. Ruiz Cortines is feeling more 
hopeful about the economic outlook, 
partly as a result of Pres. Eisenhower's 
recent decision to avert a tariff hike on 
nonferrous metals imports. 

And Finance Secy. Carrillo Flores 
predicts that just at the time Lopez 


fore 
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Mateos will be stepping into Ruiz Cor- 
tines’ shoes at yearend, business _be- 
tween Mexico and the U.S. will be on 
the upswing again. 


Il. Money From the North 


One of Lopez Mateos’ first steps will 
be to seek more loans from Washing- 
ton for economic development and in- 
dustrial expansion. 

Just this year, there has been an in 
creasing flow of loans from Washing- 
ton. The World Bank doled out $34- 
million to Mexico’s Federal Electricity 
Commission for four big projects to 
boost electric capacity by 411,000 kw. 
It also loaned Mexican Light & Power 
Co. $1l-million for railroad develop- 
ment, $2.5-million for a government 
sulphur project, and $3-million for a 
sugar mill. 

But Mexican officials within the next 
year will probably ask for a lot morc 
around $90-million to develop roads, 
ports, power, irrigation, and railroads. 
They want the loans to be made on a 
more liberal basis than in the past, with 
greater room for purchases of Mexican 
and non-U.S. equipment. 

e Private Capital—U.S. banks have 
been warming up to Mexican projects, 
too—and projects involving 
state-run industries. The Chase-Man 
hattan Bank, Chemical Corn Exchange, 
and Bank of America together have 
agreed to loan $20-million to Altos 
Hornos, the government steel company, 
to build a natural gas pipeline for PE- 
MEX, the state-run oil company. Chase 
Manhattan has loaned another $5-mil 
lion for Altos Hornos’ own expansion 

U.S. companies have been pouring 
money into Mexican — subsidiaries 
(Among Latin countries, Mexico ranks 
U.S. manufacturing invest 
ment, behind Brazil with its bigger re 
sources and large market of 62-million 
people.) And it’s easy to see the rea- 
sons for this rush. 

Despite leftist unions, tinged with 
out-and-out Communist sympathizers, 
Mexican labor has kept wage demands 
within reasonable bounds. Then, there’s 
a magnet in the sizable market of 32 
million people, increasing 3% annually, 
with the main concentration in the 
Mexico City area. And like Canada, 
Mexico is just across the border, con 
venient to both U.S. suppliers and 
buyers. To top it off, the Mexican gov- 
ernment has deliberately encouraged 
outside investment through tax exemp 
tions, tariff protection, and low duties 
on imported capital goods for new in- 
dustries. 
¢ Spreading Boom—Since 1954, despite 
its fear of colonialism” in 


even to 


second in 


~ economic 


MEXICO’S LOPEZ MATEOS, almost 
sure to become president, is a middle-roader 
who hopes to attract foreign capital. 


the extractive industries, Nlexico has 
favored U.S. investment in sulphur pro 
duction (BW—May3'55,p66) Right 
now, paper and chemicals are on the 
verge of a boom, with Scott Paper, 
Kimberly-Clark, W. R. Grace, Olin 
Mathieson, Pennsalt, and Monsanto 
feeding money into new facilities 

You can see other signs of the boom 
at the new industrial park in Queretaro 
northwest of Mexico Citv. It has at 
tracted a flock of companies, from 
Ralston Purina and Kellogg to Carnation 
Co. and Singer Sewing Machine. And 
U.S. plants are going up at two other 
industrial parks close by Mexico Cits 

So far, General Motors, Ford, and 
Chrysler have assembled mostly 
from imported parts. But the quota on 
imported parts undoubtedly will push 
them into using more local suppliers 
in the near future. 


Cats 


ll. Three Trouble Spots 


While Mexico’s economy has become 
as diversified as any in Latin America 
over the past five years, Lopez Mateos 
still will have his 
True, the growth in the gross national 
product (around $8-billion in 1957), 


share of troubles 
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Tubexperience in action 


Bank tubing \ : 
asyou bank | 


j 


j 


your money || 
A 


Modern plants often find it too costly to 
inventory all the small tubing they need, 
because it freezes thousands of dollars of 
working capital. You may find this true 
of your own firm’s operations. 


Call a Superior distributor and avoid 
many of the heavy costs of carrying your 
own tubing inventory. His modern steel 
service center will act as your warehouse. 
His tubing stock will replace your own, 
freeing your capital. He will show you how 
easy it is to plan your ordering and get 
prompt delivery of tubing when and where 
you need it. His Superior stock includes 
many analyses in a wide variety of sizes. 


Special mill services 


His broad experience can help you solve 
many tubing problems. Even more im- 
portant, he can also acquaint you with the 
many special services Superior offers its 
customers, such as statistical quality con- 
trol, non-destructive tubing inspection and 
testing, pilot and test lot sampling and 
melting, field specialist and specification 
services. 

The sooner you call him, the sooner you 
can start cutting your tubing costs. 


Superior Tube 


The big name in small tubing 
NORRISTOWN, PA. 


1/1 analyses .010 in. to % in. OD—certain analy- 
ses in light walls up to 2Y. in. OD 


West Coast: Pacific Tube Company, 5710 Smith- 
way St., Los Angeles 22, Calif. e RAymond 3-1331 
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which has slowed down recently, is 
likely to shift back into high gear later 
this year. But oil, mining, and tourism 
look like long-term problems. 

¢ Money for Oil—PEMEX, the state- 
run oil company, is trying to eliminate 
practically all imports (mostly refined 
oil products). It’s pushing exploration 
to boost its claimed reserves of 3.4- 
billion bb}. And through new pipelines, 
it is trying to unsnarl Mexico’s long- 
standing bottleneck in getting oil and 
gas to consumers. 

But it lacks enough working capital 
to expand facilities to meet fast-grow- 
ing demand. That’s because of the 
fantastically low prices it charges (17¢ 
per gal. of gas). 

One answer mav be U.S. loans, more 

likely since the recent Soviet offers to 
give aid to Latin oil companies and 
since Vice-Pres. Nixon’s trip around 
Latin America. To help out, Pres. Ruiz 
Cortines may hike petroleum prices be- 
fore leaving office. In any case, Lopez 
Mateos may replace Antonio J. Ber- 
mudez, PEMEX’s longtime president, 
with Ernesto Uruchurtu, mavor of Mex- 
ico City, to put new life into the oil 
company’s operations. 
e Ailing Mines—As for mining, few 
compames outside the sulphur indus- 
try are making any money. ‘That's pri- 
marily because of the steep direct taxes 
on production and exports. The gov- 
ernment’s tax rebates are only a stop- 
gap measure for curing the ailing min- 
ing industry. Most companies—such as 
M. A. Hanna, now surveying manganese 
properties—won’t make major moves 
until Lopez Mateos revamps the mining 
laws. But there’s no assurance he will. 
¢ Tourist Dollars—lhe new president, 
however, is likelv to pour money into 
tourism, the country's biggest single 
dollar earner, and possibly even create 
a special cabinet post or agency to im- 
prove promotion and supervise construc- 
tion of new hotels. Last vear, tourism 
brought in $592-million, a huge figure 
compared to the $699-million earned 
from all exports. This—along with 
$30-million from ‘“‘braceros’” working 
seasonally in the U.S.—has been a kev 
factor in helping Mexico cover its trade 
deficit. 

But Mexican officials would like to 
sce 1.5-million Americans vacationing 
in their country annually, compared 
with 611,000 last vear. What with the 
lure of cheaper, faster U.S. travel to 
Western Europe, that kind of increase 
will take a lot of promotion 


Ill. Pattern of Sound Growth 


On balance, energetic +8-vear-old Lo- 
pez Mateos will inherit an economy 
rated by Washington as perhaps the 
soundest of any in Latin America. 

Mexico has grown dramatically since 
the war within a pattern of financial 


discipline. Unlike many Latin coun- 
tries, it has kept inflation within bounds. 
Though forced to devalue its currency 
—most recently in 1954—it has main- 
tained gold and dollar reserves at a rea- 
sonably high level. While bankers and 
economists in Mexico are talking about 
another devaluation, most U.S. bankers 
think it’s unlikely—or, at least, far off. 
And the country has a good record in 
meeting external financial obligations. 

Many observers attribute this postwar 

success to Mexico’s early social and eco- 
nomic revolution. By 1934, when the 
PRI consolidated its control over the 
government, the country had completed 
the violent phase of its internal reforms. 
That’s in marked contrast to such other 
Latin countries as Cuba and Venezuela, 
which are still in the throes of eco 
nomic and political reforms. And dur- 
ing World War II, Pres. Roosevelt 
and Pres. Avila Camacho cemented 
close diplomatic relations between U.S. 
and Mexico. 
e U.S. Interest—Thus, Mexico was 
ready to cash in on the postwar eco- 
nomic boom. ‘Today, there are some 
400 U.S. companies (from branch 
offices to plants) in the Mexico City 
area. As one sign of the Mexican boom, 
Pan American Sulphur, the leading 
sulphur producer, boosted sales last 
year by $5-million to hit a_ total 
$15.7-million. (One sulphur company 
did go bust recently, but that was pri- 
marily because of bad technical plan- 
ning.) 

Now, as a result of Washington's 
sobering lesson from the Nixon trip, 
the Administration ts trving to reduce 
pressure here on metal tanffs. It also 
is indirectly backing a coffee price- 
stabilization scheme. Both these efforts 
will benefit Mexico, and ease the eco- 
nomic problems facing Lopez Mateos. 
¢ Southward View—But Lopez Mateos 
won't be looking just to the north in 
laying out his economic plans. He wants 
to double the country’s power output 
and agricultural production (emploving 
60% of Mexican labor) by harnessing 
the enormous river system in the coun- 
try’s southeast region. He also has 
talked up development of oil, natural 
gas, and minerals in the region. 

He is eving areas even farther south 
—Central America. Mexico won't join 
that area’s common market, now being 
formed. But it would like a closer ex- 
change of goods. Completion of the 
Inter-American Highway will help that. 

Recently the Banco de Mexico out- 
lined to Central American bankers a 
Mexican “Point Four” program for as- 
sisting the region’s development. In the 
long run, Mexico—and Lopez Mateos, 
the man with the most influential voice 
now—would like to see the tiny Central 
American market evolving into a broader 
common market for all of Latin 
America. END 
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No need to wait 
for your new 
Marchant 


calculators 


Whether you need one or a dozen Marchants, your cash out- 
lay can be spread over 6, 12 or 18 months . . . depending on 
which of the three Marchant “Pay As You Save” plans you 
prefer. For as little as $23.75 a month you can put a Marchant 
calculator to work right away ...and it’s only $18.00 a month 
for Marchant’s new 10-key adder. 


Easy to own or lease 
...on a Marchant 


Or, with either of Marchant’s two lease plans you keep your 
cash reserves for timely uses, making low monthly payments 
under either a perpetual lease or lease with option to buy. 


monthly installment 


For full information call your nearby Marchant office or 
send the coupon below. 


or lease plan 


See how typical firms are now using the Marchant machines they needed, by taking advantage of installment and lease plans 


6 MONTHS PLAN 


Chosen by a consulting engineer- 
ing firm. They are buying a Mar- 
chant Deci-Magic to make estimat- 
ing and other complex figurework 
easier and faster. 


PERPETUAL LEASE 
(Monthly Rental Payments) 


A large manufacturer prefers this 
means of acquiring new Marchant 
Figuremasters for faster, more 
versatile volume figurework pro- 
duction in all departments. 


12 MONTHS PLAN 


A savings and loan association 
selected this plan when it was 
ready for two more Marchant 
Figurematics, to speed up divi- 
dend, loan and interest calcula- 
tions on its growing number of 
accounts. 


LEASE WITH OPTION TO BUY 

(Monthly Payments) 
A grocery chain is putting in 10 
Marchant Retail Specials on this 
basis for all daily figurework and 
on-store inventory. Their Retail 
Specials multiply quantity by 
price, delivering individual total or 
accumulated total during actual 
entry of price. 


18 MONTHS PLAN 


Selected by an electrical distributor 
that wanted another Marchant 
**Twin-Set’’ Figurematic for mul- 
tiplying items by prices, giving 
each extension and the accumu- 
lated grand total simultaneously— 
in a single automatic operation! 


12 MONTHS PLAN FOR 
ADDER 


This is how a small dry-cleaning 
firm is buying its Marchant Adding 
Machine toimprove customer serv- 
ice and streamline bookkeeping. 


MARCHANT CALCULATORS, INC., OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 
Please send us more information on Marchant’s 
[} 6, 12 and 18 months “Pay As You Save” Plans 
Perpetual Lease Plan 
Lease with Option to Buy 


MARCHANT CALCULATORS, INC. 


OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 
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Who Sets Prices in Industry? 


@ It’s obviously not the smaller companies, says a 
Brookings Institution study published this week. All they can 
do is follow—and hope to keep costs within price. 


@ Yet even the largest giants aren’t wholly free 


in fixing prices. The best they can claim, the book says, is a 
choice of which price policy is best for them. 


@ The conclusion: Prices are set by the interaction 


of a number of economic and legal forces. 


If proof was needed that something 
more than the simple arithmetic of 
costs and profit goals governs an indus- 
trv’s price structure, the steel business 
is providing it right now. Here's an 
industry where wage costs are jumping 
by a measurable amount, where costs of 
plant and equipment have risen by a 
known degree, yet where producers hes- 
itate to raise prices 

Pricing in Big Business, a book pub- 
lished this week by three staff mem- 
bers of the Brookings Institution, delves 
inte the nature of this “something 
that affects price policies 
Che Brookings team spent two vears 
digging into the subconscious of Amer 
ica giant corporations, interviewing 
utives of 20 companies and 
information from other com 
panies in selected areas What they 
found throws fresh light on the troubles 
only of steel but also of every 
executive who makes crucial price de- 
cisions 


more’ 


high CxC¢ 


a 
drawing 


not 


¢ Some Details—Senior author is 
Brookings veteran A. D. H. Kaplan, who 
for 10 vears has specialized in studies 
of giant corporations and their role in 
Joel B. Dirlam and Robert 
!. Lanzillotti are co-authors. 

Getting the book into print was a 
tedious and at times painful process 
Much of the material was checked be- 
fore publication by the executives who 
had been interviewed, by their econo 
musts, with an eve on antitrusters— 
by their lawvers 

The result is an uneven work. Some 
ompanies such as General Electric, 
\leoa, and International Harvester pro 
vide a detailed, documented study of 
how thev go about pricing. But the 
1uthor to the 
automobile pricing storv, for example, 
General Motors 


the economy 


ind 


must feel there’s more 
than is revealed by 
executives 

e Big Business View—On the whole. 
however, reveal a great 
deal about itself and its attitude toward 


busine SS does 
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pricing. The study is bound to become 
a reference for lawmakers like Sen. Estes 
Kefauver (D-Tenn.), who is convinced 
that big corporations wield selfish, 
harmful, and almost dictatorial power 
over prices—raising them unduly dur- 
ing booms, willfully refusing to lower 
them during recessions. Kefauver has 
been holding hearings off and on for 
almost a year, trying to prove his case 
by calling in top executives of the steel” 
and automobile companies. 

Here—in more orderly fashion than 
is possible at a Congressional investi- 
gation—is the big business side of ad- 
ministered prices, price leadership, the 
dangers of price-cutting, and the frus- 
trations that even great corporate 
power cannot remove 
¢ No Single Trait—The overriding im- 
pression is that there is no singic charac 
teristic “big business” price policy. At 
one extreme among the Brookings ex 
amples, Sears, Roebuck vigorously and 
persistently seeks lower prices. At the 
other, American Can—though its an- 
nual negotiations with U.S. Steel vir 
tually establish the price of tin plate— 
pays little attention to price otherwise, 
instead stressing service to customers 

Top executives in some companies— 
du Pont is one—do not keep close track 
of how prices are actually determined 
down in the product divisions, but 
U.S. Steel makes it a direct responsi- 
bility of the executive vice-president, 
commercial. 

In some companies, division heads or 
even sales managers determine prices. 
while International Harvester and Na 
tional Steel, for example, take con- 
siderable pains to keep decisions out of 
the hands of sales departments. 

Executives readily 
price policy as it is formed in their 
companies, but they admit that the 
policy is often disregarded in practice. 
¢ Broadly Speaking—Despite this con- 
fusion, the study provides some guide- 
lines to what really motivates big busi- 


discuss over-all 


ness when it comes to prices. Here are 
the most significant: 

Every corporation that was studied 
“administers” prices to some extent, in 
the sense that they determine price in 
advance of production, basing it on 
cost calculations and market prospects. 

This process is more art than science, 
despite elaborate rituals resting on cost 
accounting, market surveys, and such. 

There is a broad and deeply rooted 
antipathy to price-cutting, going far 
back into corporate history in many 
cases; executives view it as the road to 
mergers and other forms of corporate 
death. 

Though the big industrial firms shun 
direct price competition, they compete 
fiercely in many other ways: The auto 
companies compete in style, the farm 
equipment makers compete in service 
and engineering features, the chemical 
giants compete in technical assistance 
to customers, food processors aggres- 
sively seek products that will carrv a 
greater-than-average markup. 

Despite the absence of a single price 
policy for big business, there is a sig- 
nificant cluster of policies around the 
concept of cost-plus, or fair return on 
investment. In the sample of 20 cor- 
porations, seven, including some of the 
largest, fall into this classification. 
¢ Not Theory—All this—to the surprise 
of no one who knows how modern in- 
dustry operates—is far from the classical 
economic picture of a producer who ex 
pects to sell his whole output but does 
not know what the price will be until 
the goods are actually disposed of 
through pure competitive bidding in 
the markets. 

But in the eves of its practitioners in 
big corporations, administered pricing 
is not an effort to avoid the judgment 
of the market place, as some critics 
charge. It is merely a refined and 
sophisticated way of reducing risk—an 
effort to predetermine what price the 
market will pay, so production can 
proceed along common-sense lines. 
¢ How It Works—In the book, execu- 
tives speak of prices as being «well be- 
haved, orderly, stable, rational, disci- 
plined. But they all mean the same 
thing—prices resting on a study of costs 
that are based on a definite output. 
Quite often, the goal of the predeter- 
mined price is to return some standard- 
ized rate of return on invested capital. 

Here’s how some followers of this 
method have fared recently: 

General Motors: The target return is 
15% to 20% after taxes. It exceeded 
this from the end of World War II 
through the boom year of 1955 but has 
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A PRACTICAL PACKAGE THAT SPARKLES WITH 
SALES APPEAL. EACH BULB HAS ITS OWN 
TAMPERPROOF HOUSING OF ACETATE 
ANCHORED IN A TEAR-OFF CARD INDICATING 
FLASHLIGHT TYPE AND SIZE. 


Celanese Acetate 


for 
high-speed 
plister packaging 





Five “‘blisters”’ per second . . . 300 packs per minute—that’s the speed at which a newly 
developed machine readies General Electric flashlight bulbs for competitive selling. 

G. E. reports that the sheet plastic chosen—Celanese Acetate—meets all requirements of 
this mass-production thermoforming operation. 

If you’re now using or considering “blister” packs, Celanese can meet your requirements, 
too, with gleaming, transparent Acetate of proper strength, conformability, rigidity and 
toughness. You will find, as other users have, that its fine quality is an economy all the 
way from production line to ultimate buyer. For full details, write to Celanese Corporation 
of America, Plastics Division, Dept. 129-G, 744 Broad Street, Newark 2, N. J. 


Canadian Affiliate: Canadian Chemical Co., Limited, Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver.  Celanese® 
Export Sales: Amcel Co., Inc, and Pan Ameel Co., Inc., 180 Madison Ave., New York 16. 
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TO 22 STATES 


and the District of Columbia 


$80 8702 : 


George E. Dove, Manager Railroad Trailer Service 
Baltimore 1, Md. Phone LExington 9-0400 


Constantly )»; — better! 
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fallen behind the past two years. The 
company makes an elaborate cost-plus 
analysis, but in the 30 months that 
elapse between the birth of a new 
model and its introduction to consum- 
crs, many other factors impinge: Last 
vear's price, the potential appeal of 
new features, likely price of the closest 
competitor, and consumer state of 
mind. General Motors is one of the 
companies that puts the greatest stress 
on pricing as an art, rather than a 
science. 

International Harvester: It seeks 10% 
return after taxes, but has been below 
this every year since 1950. Thus, it 
reveals what the authors call a relative 
lack of price authority, despite a leading 
position in both farm equipment’ and 
heavy trucks. The company seems to 
have a policy of leaning over backward 
in an effort not to take advantage of its 
position in either industry. 

Alcoa: The goal is 20% return before 
taxes, with prices based on output at 
70% of capacity. Since 1947, it has 
been over 20% once—in 195l—and 
short of its goal the rest of the time. 
Executives explain that the target can- 
not be hit due to the rise of competi- 
tion and the influence of antitrust de- 
cisions. Alcoa prices its product lines 
flexibly. Extrusions, for example, are 
priced markedly below the 10% target 
return. Alcoa has many of the attributes 
of companies that make meeting com- 
petition their chief price policy. 

U.S. Steel is classed as a company 
that seeks, above all, stability of price. 
Its publicly stated goal is a “fair re- 
turn,” which officials regard as some- 
thing like 8% after taxes. One high 
official told researchers that the com- 
pany had a “public utility” approach to 
pricing. 

National Steel follows a policy of 
meeting competition—the only price 
policy that is open to an overwhelming 
number of firms. Only a few have the 
resources to make anv other choice. 
Unlike the giant pace-makers, National 
Steel can never build price on cost. 
Price is accepted at whatever the com 
petition says it is; National then bears 
down on cost in order to assure a 
profit. It assumes that its production 
is at least as efficient as anvone else’s 
in its specialties—tin plate and cold- 
rolled sheets for auto bodies. Its role 
In pricing is to press the giants to raise 
prices enough to assure an adequate 
supply of funds for expansion. 
¢ Power of Giants—The role of the 
giants who make the crucial price de- 
cisions is not always an enviable one, 
nor is their power as great as it appears 
to be from the outside. A group of 
them-—leaders in steel, aluminum, pe- 
troleum, autos, farm equipment, and 
electrical machinery—tried to halt infla- 
tion after World War II by reducing 
or holding prices. The effort failed. 
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They are prisoners of the market— 
hemmed in by the fickleness of consum- 
ers, by the encroachments of competi- 
tors, by the threat of substitutes. More- 
over, they are aware of being in exposed 
positions. Some have been rapped by 
antitrust suits; others are almost con- 
stantly being investigated or threatened 
with investigation. They are conscious 
of the necessity of keeping good rela- 
tions with suppliers on the one hand 
and with customers on the other. 

But power does go with bigness, de- 
spite such limitations. 

It consists chiefly—in the view of 
Kaplan, Dirlam, and Lanzillotti—in hav- 
ing a choice among possible price 
policies. 

Most companies, like National Steel, 
have to operate with prices as they 
exist. The giants can pick a_ price 
policy of their own. They may choose 
a target return on investment. They 
may choose to shoot for a_predeter 
mined share of the market, using price 
as the tool. Or they can use price pas- 
sively and seek growth by stressing 
stvle, quality, or service. 

But in carrying these advantages into 
the market place, there is such a diver- 
sity that the researchers despair of find- 
ing any broad generalization about 
how bigness affects pricing. 

What finally emerges, the authors 
conclude, is “an inability to fit price 
policies into a common category.” 
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This lighting cost analysis by an independent consulting engineer 
reveals the money actually being saved in one metal building 
through the use of Corrulux daylighting panels in place of 
from 5,313 in the 1957 period. James artificial lighting. Comparative costs of both methods are pro- 
J. Nance, general manager of Ford jected over a ten-year period, indicating a savings with Corrulux, 


Motor Co.'s  Mercury-Edsel-Lincoln of over $58,000.00. 
agency, which handles the English cat 


and the German-built ‘Taunus, credits 


Sales of English Fords totaled 12,555 
units since the first of this year, up 


Similar savings are possible in your construction picture. 










the increase to an expanded distribution Write for your copy of this important analysis today. On your 
set-up which has seen 148 new dealers letterhead, please. 
idded since the division was formed 
Jan. 15 
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XU COr 


lo promote bowling during summer GLASS 


months when the sport generally de 
clines, American Machine & Foundry 
Co. is spending $750,000 on a national 
advertising campaign. The aim is to 
widen the market for A.M.F.’s Pinspot 
ters, Inc., which leases automatic equip 
ment that sets up pins and _ returns 
bowling balls. 


FIBERS 


OFF ULUX ° 


L-O-F GLASS FIBERS COMPANY 
Dept. 4 @ P.O. Box 20026, Houston 25, Texas 








Jamar-Olmen Building 
Houston, Texas 


e 
Salesmen selling cilectric refrigerators 
to Eskimos are doing pretty well. Henry 
Bowen, Rural Electrification Adminis 
tion field representative in Alaska, 
ivs refrigerators and deep freeze units 
re common household appliances in 
the Far North. The bitter cold freezes 
food too hard so the units are used to 
keep the food “warm.” 
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thanks to XEROGRAPHY... 


E. W. Seefeld, left, manager of the catalog invoice department at Murray-Brooks Inc., points out to W. P. Phelps, secretary- 
treasurer, the high quality of catalog-page reproduction the firm gets from offset paper masters prepared by xerography. 


“We saved 60% on the production 
of our catalog alonel!l’’ 


“Since we installed XeroX® copying 
equipment and offset duplicating,” 
says E. W. Seefeld, Murray-Brooks 
Inc. executive, “the results have been 
tremendous. We are saving 60% in 
the cost of catalog reproduction, and 
the increase in requests from our cus- 
tomers for a Murray-Brooks catalog 
has been most gratifying.” 


Xerography copies any- 
thing written, printed, 
typed, or drawn + En- 
larged, reduced, or same 
size * Copies onto all 
kinds of duplicating 
masters ...metal, paper, 
spirit, translucent + Cop- 
ies line art or halftones 





Murray-Brooks Inc., Lake Charles, 
La., is a supplier of oil field and indus- 
trial suppkes equipment. For their 
customers Murray-Brooks Inc. sought 
an illustrated catalog containing up- 
to-the-minute prices that would be of 
immediate help to purchasing agents 
and buyers. 

A bound catalog would be obsolete 
before it was published because of the 
fast changing prices of thousands of 
items the firm handles. 

The solution was xerography—the 
clean, fast, dry, electrostatic copying 
process—to prepare offset paper mas- 
ters for duplicating. 

*‘We have been able,” Mr. Seefeld 
reports, “to issue a loose-leaf price 
catalog, fully illustrated, at a savings 


of at least 60% over the bound-cata- 
log method. And our catalog is kept 
up-to-date with weekly price changes, 
something impossible with a printed 
catalog.” 

This is just one example of how 
Murray-Brooks Inc. is saving time and 
money through xerography. Let us 
show you how xerography can help 
you, too. Write HALom Xerox INc., 
58-15X Haloid St., Rochester 3, N. Y. 
Branch offices in principal U. S. and 
Canadian cities. 


HALOID 
XEROX 
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The world could be at some kind of turning point this July 4 weekend. 
But in the present kaleidoscope of international affairs it’s as hard to see a 
pattern as it is in domestic affairs (page 15). 


One thing, though, is pretty clear. World problems will keep the State 
Dept. hopping this summer—and make as many headlines as the Adams case. 


There’s no doubt that Moscow has been moving toward a tougher for- 
eign policy—in Eastern Europe, in the Middle East, and in summit negotia- 
tions. Some observers expect a really hot summer, with Moscow forcing 
some kind of showdown on the West. 


But if that’s Premier Khrushchev’s goal, he is now moving toward it by 
a zigzag path. In a last-minute decision (reversing the earlier Soviet position), 
he decided the other day to go along with the Geneva technical talks on a 
suspension of nuclear tests. Then, this week he softened his campaign 
against Tito by offering to reconsider a Soviet aid agreement with Yugo- 
slavia, which he had just suspended. 


Khrushchev, of course, can’t ignore the opposition he is creating with 
his tough tactics in Eastern Europe. In Poland, he has managed to pressure 
Premier Gomulka part way into line. But he knows that more pressure 
could bring another Polish revolution like that of 1956. Then, the execution 
of ex-Premier Nagy of Hungary has hurt Khrushchev’s prestige in India so 
much that he’s bound to consider the risks of further bloodshed in Eastern 
Europe. 


Pressure from Red China may also be changing Soviet policy on the test 
ban issue. At any rate, the Soviet position on testing appears to be in a 
state of flux. 


The Chinese Reds apparently have put a nuclear reactor into service 
and may now be set to develop nuclear weapons in the next year or two. So 
they could be pushing the Russians to oppose an international test ban, just 
as France is against Western acceptance of a test ban in the absence of 
general disarmament. 


If Red China has reached this stage, it’s just possible that Moscow, after 
some zigzags, actually will be more reasonable about a test suspension. Ac- 
cording to some U.S. officials, the Russians won’t like the emergence of Red 
China as a nuclear power. 


Just to make the trend of world events more puzzling, there are some 
strange crosscurrents at work these days. 


Yugoslavia’s Tito, on the outs with Moscow, is taking two weeks to 
entertain Pres. Nasser of the United Arab Republic. But Nasser has been 
doing just as much as Khrushchev to undermine the pro-Western govern- 
ment of Lebanon. Tito undoubtedly aims to draw Nasser away from 
Moscow. 


Then, there’s evidence that Premier de Gaulle intends to reestablish 
diplomatic relations with Nasser. (They have been broken since the Suez 
crisis.) De Gaulle may also soft pedal France’s relations with Israel. With 
these moves, the General hopes to get Nasser to drop his active support of 
the Algerian rebels. 


There’s even a chance that de Gaulle himself will do a little flirting with 
Moscow—in line with his statement that France is a member of the West but 
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does not intend to be restricted solely to a Western circle of friends. Such 
a Paris-Moscow flirtation might start if the U. S. refuses to help France with 
its nuclear weapons program. De Gaulle will press Secy. of State Dulles next 
weekend in Paris, and may follow this up with the first test of a French 
A-bomb in the Sahara. 


Meanwhile, economic relations between the West and the Soviet Union 
move ahead as if nothing much had changed in East-West relations. 


The Western embargo on exports to the Soviet bloc is due to be trimmed 
down about 40% in another week or two. The British, West German, French, 
and Japanese governments have pushed for this, and gained U. S. approval. 
The change won’t affect U.S. exports to Russia much. But it may bring a 
further increase in trade between Western Europe and Russia. 


The Russians aren’t sitting still, either. Aeroflot, the Soviet national 
airline, is hinting that it wants to join the International Air Transport Assn. 
(IATA), which sets rates for international carriers. Aeroflot has just signed 
a bilateral pact with France for a Moscow-Paris service. That follows up 
similar agreements for flying into London, Amsterdam, and Brussels. These 
pacts, of course, open the door for West European airlines to service Moscow, 
along with Scandinavia’s SAS and Finland’s Finnair. But Aeroflot figures 
that its stable of new jets will give it the edge over all the others. 


In Cuba, rebel leader Fidel Castro’s campaign to unseat Pres. Batista 
is gathering steam again. But the kidnaping of Americans has undermined 
U.S. sympathy for his anti-dictator movement. 


Castro seized hostages as retaliation for purported U.S. arms ship- 
ments to Batista. Washington says that except for a “special shipment” of 
replacement parts for rockets in May, there have been no arms deliveries 
since Mar. 14. 


Castro’s real aim now is to paralyze the Cuban economy, particularly in 
rich Oriente Province. His scheme calls for proving that Batista can’t pro- 
tect large U.S. and foreign investments. That’s why he kidnaped employees 
of the Moa Bay Mining Co. and the United Fruit Co. 


His rebel movement still lacks political unity. The dismal failure of the 
general strike in April showed that clearly. But Castro’s military force, so 
far confined to hit-and-run tactics, is gaining strength. 


Pres. Eisenhower and Secy. of State Dulles go to Ottawa next week for 
four days of informal talks with Canadian Prime Minister Diefenbaker. At 
the top of the agenda will be U. S.-Canadian trade problems. 


Canada has a number of gripes—its continuing trade deficit with the 
U.S., talk on this side of the border about a further cut in U.S. imports of 
Alberta oil, and the old perennial about U.S. wheat “giveaways.” 


But Eisenhower and Dulles will face more than gripes on this visit. The 
Diefenbaker government already has announced some anti-dumping meas- 
ures that could be aimed against the U.S., especially against cut-price 
American textiles. And there’s talk in Ottawa that Parliament may soon 
raise Canadian tariffs on iron and steel products (including tube and pipe), 
zinc, and zine products. These are big U.S. export items to Canada. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the July 5, 1958, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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AVISCO CELLOPHANE 


Celery is one of many foods that keep fresher, cleaner and more attractive in cello- 
phane. This means longer shelf life to the retailer, and celery with snap to the consumer. 
Chances are you’re not a celery grower. Perhaps you’re not even in the food business. 
Regardless—if you have a product that’s packaged (or should be packaged) — 
you can count on cellophane to put snap into sales. For AVISCO cellophane (1) 
is truly transparent to show your product; (2) prints beautifully to identify your 
product; (3) is moistureproof, dustproof and greaseproof to protect your product. And 
AVISCO cellophane provides total package economy because it combines low initial 
cost with high speed packaging machine performance unmatched by any other film. 


COUNT ON A CREATIVE CELLOPHANE CONVERTER FOR PRINTED CELLOPHANE AND BAGS. LET US KNOW YOUR NEEDS AND WE'LL RECOMMEND SEVERAL WHO SPECIALIZE IN YOUR FIELD. 
AVISCO CELLOPHANE IS A PRODUCT OF AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION - FILM DIVISION » PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 





Another farst for the S-C 5000... 


Now ... the S-C 5000 High-Speed Electronic Printer prints com- 
puter data on pre-printed forms five to ten times faster than the 
fastest electro-mechanical printers. Invoices, stock records, pre- 
mium notices, checks — business forms of all types — can be filled- 
in at the rate of 5,000 lines per minute. Such high perform- 
ance means dollar savings to users of high-speed data processing 
systems . . . less capital investment . . . lower operating costs. 


Records Computer Data On Pre-Printed Forms. 


New standards of reliability also have been set by the S-C 5000. 
Electronic printing, made possible by the unique combination of 
the Charactron readout and the Haloid Xerographic process, 
eliminates troublesome fast-moving mechanical parts. 


Inspect the invoice form on the opposite page, an actual example 
of S-C 5000 printing. Note the clarity of each character . . . the 
close registration of filled-in data to pre-printed copy. This is 
quality printing performed economically by the world’s fastest 
printout equipment . . . the S-C 5000 High Speed Electronic 
Printer. 


Write today for complete specifications and further information 
concerning both on-line and off-line applications of the S-C 5000. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 
1895 Hancock Street * San Diego 12, California 


Electronic and communication products for home, industry and defense 
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27,000,000 CONSUMERS ONLY 
8 HOURS FROM NEW YORK 
VIA KLM AIR CARGO 













The burgeoning West Indies’ 
market today offers manufactur- 
ers a community of 27,000,000 
permanent residents — more 
than 7 times the population of 
Chicago. This figure is swelled 
by approximately 1,500,000 
American tourists in season. 
Here, you will find rapidly grow- 
ing demand for American-manu- 
factured goods and services. 
KLM Air Cargo puts this sales 
potential within easy reach: less 
than 8 hours from New York... 
only a few hours from Miami. 
And KLM's comprehensive cov- 


ap 


THE WORLD OVER 


ROYAL DUTCH 
AIRLINES 






erage and efficient ground-han- 
dling service makes of the 
Caribbean, including the oil- 
wealthy north coast of South 
America, a one-market entity. 

An informative booklet, 
‘“‘Winged Profits,’’ that tells 
exactly how KLM Air Cargo cuts 
delivery time, freight and stor- 
age costs, is available on re- 
quest. Write: KLM Royal Dutch 
Airlines, Freight Dept., FBW-75, 
430 Park Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y. For specific rates on your 
commodity, contact your Cargo 
Agent, Forwarder, or KLM office. 











In Washington 


Freight Transport !s the Sole Victor 
In Congressional Fight Over Tax Cuts 


A bill eliminating excise taxes on freight—which back- 
ers in Congress believe will “cut the cost of everything” — 
became law this week. It takes effect Aug. 1, wiping 
out the 3% excise on the transportation of general 
freight, 4¢ per ton on coal, and 44% on transportation 
of oil by pipelines. 

But the same law extends at present levels excises 
on autos, auto parts, cigarettes, and alcoholic beverages. 
It also retains the 52% rate on corporation taxes for 
another year. These taxes all would have dropped July 1 
without the extension act. 

The slash of freight excises is all that survived of a 
long fight in Congress to cut taxes as an anti-recession 
move. Common carriers of freight—railroads and truck 
lines—are confident it will increase their tonnage. Since 
the tax was invoked, many businesses have established 
their own trucking service in order to avoid the 3% 
extra cost. This trend, railroad and truck executives 
hope, will now halt. 

Price experts in government say it will be several 
months before any possible impact on prices can be 
measured. Some are skeptical of any significant results. 
“Other, more powerful forces will be at work,” one 
analyst argues. “The end of the freight tax will be a 
little pebble dropped into a mighty big ocean.” 

Congress has a few more tax duties to perform before 
adjourning, but nothing that is likely to reopen the issue 
of general cuts. The House Ways & Means Committee 
is completing work on a bill to aid small business, and 
the Senate will tackle a technical revision bill. Chances 
of final adoption of both bills are good. 


MATS Is Flying Off Course, 


Commercial Airlines Charge 


The Military Air Transport Service—the world’s 
largest airline—is in trouble again with Congressional 
and airline critics, who claim it has strayed away trom 
its strictly military mission. 

The House Government Operations Committee, 
which at the urging of the airlines held hearings into 
the controversy, released a report last week demanding 
that MATS leave passengers and conventional military 
freight to commercial airlines and use “modernized” 
planes of its own for special and outsized military cargoes. 

Otherwise, “Congress should adopt appropriate legis- 
lation,” says Rep. Chet Holifield (D-Calif.), who headed 
the subcommittee making the study. 

The committee notes that MATS represents itself 
as the supporting arm of the Strategic Air Command— 
and the Pentagon insists that tampering with the 
system might impair defense emergency capabilities. 
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But the House group observes that 600 MATS air- 
craft fly worldwide scheduled routes, and that the num- 
ber of passengers and cargo tons transported has tripled 
since 1951. 

Pointing to MATS’ 800 flight attendants, of whom 
480 are female, the committee declares, “It is hard to 
imagine that the stewards and stewardesses are necessary 
for SAC development.” 

By turning over a lot of MATS’ business to the com- 
mercial airlines, says the report, the Pentagon would- 
offer the airlines an incentive for expansion of the civil 
reserve air fleet. 


IRS Decides to Go Along With the Courts 


On How to Tax Royalties From Patents 


The Internal Revenue Service has finally tossed in the 
towel in trying to hold to its ruling that annual royalties 
paid on patent rights must be treated as ordinary income. 
Four years ago, Congress changed the Internal Revenue 
Code so that such income could be handled as a capital 
gain. But the Internal Revenue Service refused to inter- 
pret the legislation that way, and stuck to its “ordinary 
income” ruling. 

Subsequently, tax courts have consistently ruled 
against IRS on the matter. Late last week, IRS an 
nounced that it will “no longer take the position, in 
litigation or administratively” that the mere retention 
of an interest resembling a royalty by the assignor or 
transferref of a patent “in and of itself prevents capital 
gain treatment.” 


High Court Trims Presidential Powers, 
Limits FTC’s Curb on Advertising 


Both the President and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion got a wrist-slapping from the U.S. Supreme Court 
this week. In its last decision day of the current term, 
the court: 

Unanimously ruled that Pres. Eisenhower had no right 
to replace a Truman-appointed member of the War 
Claims Commission with a man “of my own selection.” 
The ruling, latest in a series of court rulings over the 
years that limit the President's power of removal, says 
that members of quasi-judicial bodies may be removed 
only for causes spelled out by Congress; and if Congress 
has mentioned none, then a President has no constitu 
tional power to act. ‘The decision does not involve 
removal of purely executive officials. 

Unanimously ruled that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has no authority to regulate insurance advertising 
in states having their own laws on the subject. ‘I his 
just about wrecks a drive begun in 1954 by FTC to crack 
down on alleged false advertising of health and accident 
insurance policies, since all but one or two areas have 
laws on the subject. However, the commission may 
still be able to go after advertising by so-called mail order 
insurance houses, which sell policies solely through the 
mails. 
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This Wagner 1000 kva Noflamol 
close-coupled Transformer is 

installed in Trane Company's new 
$1,250,000 Engineering Building. 





One of the many unusual features of the Trane Company's new Engineering 
Building at LaCrosse, Wisconsin, is a display room for the air conditioning equip- 
ment that serves the building. A full glass wall in this room permits visitors to 
ani how Trane view the Trane CenTraVac water chiller and master control panel, the pump room, 
Cc and the unit substation that handles the power load distribution for the building. 
ompany A 1000 kva Wagner close-coupled transformer was chosen to power the unit 
solved the __ swhstation.. Wagner close-coupled transformers can be easily flush-mounted with 
switchgear to build neat, compact, good-looking substations. These non-inflammable 

problem liquid-filled transformers are available in ratings from 500 through 2000 kva. 
Consult your nearby Wagner Sales Engineer about modernizing your power 
distribution system. Bulletin TU-205 gives full information on Wagner Unit 


Substation Transformers. 


6460 Plymouth Ave., St. Louis 14, Mo., U.S.A. 





ELECTRIC MOTORS + TRANSFORMERS «+ INDUSTRIAL BRAKES + AUTOMOTIVE BRAKE SYSTEMS—AIR AND HYDRAULIC 
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Crime Syndicate Takes the Stand 


@ McClellan committee’s latest target is a Mafia-type 


organization believed to use business and unions as a cover-up. 


@ Some of the country’s most famous gangsters will 
be called to account for their activities. 


@ Their testimony may provide Congressional investi- 
gators with a Baedeker to U. S. crime. 


After 18 months of pinpoint probing 
of labor and management corruption, 
the Senate’s McClellan investigating 
committee is going to swoop down on 
major figures in U.S. racketeering. 

Over the next several months, scores 
of the best-known U. S. gangsters will 
be called before the committee to 
answer charges that they are out to in- 
vade legitimate business and union en- 
terprises as a cover-up for their criminal 
operations. That is what the commit- 
tee hopes to demonstrate. 

According to its chairman, Sen. John 
L. McClellan (D-Ark.), “There exists 
in America today what appears to be a 
close-knit clandestine criminal syndi- 
cate.” He savs this has been revealed 
by past committee hearings involving 
the Teamsters and some of the indus- 
tries which that union deals with in 
New York, and by new investigations 
of other unions such as the Hotel & 
Restaurant Workers and the Hod Car- 
riers & Laborers in Chicago, Detroit, 
and elsewhere. 

Among the industries to be investi- 
gated are the garment, linen supply, 
construction, trucking, and related busi- 
nesses. ‘The crime syndicate, savs Mc- 
Clellan, “invests its illicit profits in 
these legitimate businesses . . . which 
also provide a convenient cover for their 
continued illegal activities.’ 


|. The Target—Hoffa 


The principal target in the new 
round of hearings is still ‘Teamsters 
Pres. James R. Hoffa, who spent several 
days last summer before the committee 
as a witness on Teamsters affairs and 
pleaded memory failure on most mat- 
ters. Soon afterward he was elected 
president of the trucking union. 

McClellan specifically cites Hoffa as 
one union leader who will be ques- 
tioned in the new hearings; he argues 
that earlier investigations have shown 
the Detroit labor leader used gangsters 
in gaining control of the Teamsters in 
New York. 
¢ Self-Confident—Hoffa, asked about 


his coming reappearance before the 
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McClellan group, showed a self-confi- 
dent grin and remarked: “I haven’t had 
an invitation yet, but I expect to have 
tea with the senator soon.”” He recently 
won his third test in court by being 
acquitted of charges that he wiretapped 
his Detroit headquarters to learn what 
his aides were telling McClellan com- 
mittee investigators (BW —Jun.28’58,p 
93). 

No other top union leaders are cited 
among the committee witnesses as yet. 
But the investigators expect to call of- 
ficials of the Hotel & Restaurant 
Workers, the Hod Carriers & Laborers, 
and other unions making their initial 
appearance before the committee. 


ll. The Hearings 


The new round of hearings, which 
may take several months, has all the 
earmarks of the Kefauver-type racketeer 
ing investigations of 1950-51, and Mc 
Clellan notes that the predecessor group 
ran into “the most difficult of investi 
gative problems.” Certainly, many of 
the star witnesses can be expected to be 
reluctant, since a number of them will 
be called from what McClellan refers 
to as “the syndicate.” 

e Scion of Mafia—Byv another name, 
the svndicate was identified at the hear 
ings as “Mafia,” a criminal alliance of 
Sicilian families that was formed in 
Italv in the early 1800s and took hold 
here during the Depression. According 
to the committee’s lead-off witness, a 
New York police sergeant, Mafia was 
behind the “summit” meeting of 
gangsters last July at Apalachin, N. Y. 

Sgt. Edgar Croswell led the raid on 
the summit conference, which exposed 
some 139 gangland figures meeting at 
the home of one _ associate—Joseph 
Mario Barbara. Many of the 139 are 
on call for the current hearings, in 
cluding one described as “‘one of the 
most important members of the under 
world,” Vito Genovese of New York. 

Tracing Mafia’s history was left to 
the second witness in the committee’s 
week-long “introductory” hearings- 
Martin F. Pera, Bureau of Narcotics 


agent who has worked within Mafia’s 
current enterprise of illegal drug dis- 
tribution. 

According to Pera, Mafia is now mak- 
ing a “concerted effort’’ to penetrate 
labor and management. He says this 
invasion was started in the 1930s when 
Al Capone was sent to prison for in 
come tax evasion—and the members 
recognized the need for legitimate 
fronts. 
¢ Tactics—The Mafia technique, ac 
cording to Pera, is to invest money from 
the illegal drug trade in established 
companies and then use gangland 
methods to knock their competitors out 
of business. 

Pera described the Apalachin con- 
ference of gangsters last summer as a 
Mafia meeting probably called because 
of the New York barber shop murder 
of Albert Anastasia, termed the “lord 
high executioner of Murder, Inc.”” by 
McClellan. Apparently, said Pera, 
Anastasia had broken the rule of abso- 
lute obedience among Mafia members. 
¢ Link to Luciano—The federal nar- 
cotics agent expressed a belief that 
Charles (Lucky) Luciano, deported 
mobster now in Italy, had something 
to do with the gangland “convention” 
in Upstate New York. Earlier in 1957, 
he said, ‘‘a very significant’” meeting 
was held in Palermo, Italy, involving 
emissaries from this country and Luci- 
ano’s “contact,’’ Santo Sorge. 

Later, committee investigators began 
outlining the criminal records of men 
believed to have Mafia connections. 
I'wo Republican members of the com- 
mittee, Karl Mundt of South Dakota 
and Carl T. Curtis of Nebraska, noting 
the number whose status in this coun 
trv is questionable, chided the slowness 
of deportation proceedings. 

Three of those identified as partici 
pants of the Apalachin conference 
minor union officers at the time, accord 
ing to committee records—invoked the 
Fifth Amendment. A Buffalo business 
man, John C. Montana, the citv’s Man 
of the Year in 1956, said he was at the 
conference site by chance; his automo- 
bile had developed brake trouble and 
he was looking for a mechanic. 

Montana, born in Italy but a a citi 
zen since 1921, is president of a taxi 
and transfer company, two beverage 
companies, and several associated com 
panies. 

A committee member, Sen. Irving 
Ives (R-N. Y.), drawled a comment that 
is likely to be heard during the hear 
ings: “The story does not make much 
sense.” 
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WHO ARE THE UNEMPLOYED? 


Millions of Wage and Salary Workers 


—_— 


The number out of F 
werk inerecnd 22min 
May, 1958, haa 

a5-auleis vox 
to 4.9-million in 1958 


Data: Dept. of 


By industries durable goods unemployment 
rose fastest; it almost doubled... 


Unemployment by Industry 
May, 1957, and May, 1958 
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4) By job classifications, white-collarites were hurt least of all, blue-shirt workers the most. 
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In terms of people, unem- 
ployment increased faster 
among men than women. 


Unemployment Rates by Sex 


Percent of Civilian Labor Force 


May, 1957 and May, 1958 


Dota: Dept. of Labor. 


GDarout 70% of 
employed women 
are in nursing, 
teaching, clerical, 
sales, and other 
jobs not hard hit 
by layoffs. 

BUT: 
Where men and 
women hold fac- 
tory jobs, women 
are more likely to 
be out of work. 


Percent of Civilian Labor Force 


Percent Labor Force in Each Group 


€) Young workers lose — 
jobs quicker — they 
are short on 
skill and seniority. 


Unemployment Rates by Age 
May, 1957 and May, 19587 
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+. in May, durable goods unemployment accounted 

for one-fourth of the national total; all durable goods i oa 

industries topped the national average of 7.2%. & 2am MEANT: 
Percent Unemployed % ees ; face 
s6= Unemployment Rates ‘ j 


in Durable Goods Industries 


@ 13 of every 100 workers 
in durable goods 
plants were unemployed. 


@ 16 of every 100 in 
transportation equipment 
(mostly autos and aircraft ) 
were off the job. 


@ 14 of every 100in 
U.S PRIMARY FABRICATED MACHINERY, ELECTRICAL TRANSPORTA 
AVERAGE METALS tarts} EXCL. ELEC. MACHINERY TION EQUIP primary metals (mostly 
Doto: Dept. of Lobor steel) were idle. 
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heaviest in a belt of er 7 


Above. 4 s e 
states from Arkansas Me AGA 


to Maine. Below National Average » oS 
Between May, 1957, eS 

and May, 1958, five —_— 

states — Illinois, Indi- 

ena, Michigan, Ohio, 

Wisconsin — accounted 

for a third of the rise 


in unemployment. 


© Most jobless haven’t a larger percentage of 
family ties, but 4 nonwhites were out of work 
out of 10 are married men. — roughly, 1 of 5 of the @ IN MAY: 
jobless were nonwhites 2 out of every 5 unem- 
Unemployment Rates ployed had worked in 
May, 1957 and May, 1958 April or were new to the 
- . a Percent of ne a out of 5 
+.) Labor Force on s April were 
ba off the list. 
= : OF THOSE STILL LISTED: 
48% NON. F 1/3 had been out of work 
were single WHITE less than five weeks 
persons or 


/3 had been on the UC 
married women Date: Dept. of Commerce. roll at least 15 weeks 








...IN BASIC INDUSTRIES 


if it flows through pipe anywhere in the world... 


CHANCES ARE... 
IT’S CONTROLLED BY 


In power in gas 


in chemicals... 


in oil—wherever pressures or 


liquid levels are controlled, Fisher has been known for 77 years. 


Keeping pace with the challenges of new processes in the basic 
industries has made Fisher the number one name in the controls field. 


Engineers, naturally, think first of Fisher when confronted with a 
new control problem. For only Fisher has solved so many different 


control problems 
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right, another firm’s low cost Stran-Master is for boat maintenance. 


STRAN-STEEL BUILDINGS 


Buildings custom-styled for function 
and beauty plus volume production 
savings! Stran-Steel gives you 
rugged all-steel construction in the 
dimensions you specify, pre-engi- 
neered for fast erection. They’re fire- 
safe, weather-tight structures with 
wide-open interiors for floor-plan 
freedom. Exclusive Stran-Satin wall 
and roof sheets are wider, longer . . . 
better looking. Even financing is a 
plus value! Only 25% down on 5- 
year purchase plan. Send for infor- 
mation, or check the Yellow Pages: 
Stran-Steel dealers with complete 
design, erection and financing serv- 
ices are listed under Steel Buildings 
or Buildings— Steel. 
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Handsome, site-sty!ed design 
from standard parts! 


Dept. BW-35 
STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 
Detroit 29, Michigan « Division of 


fa 
NATIONAL STEEL shi CORPORATION 


Stran-Stee!l Corporation, Dept. BW-35 
Detroit 29, Michigan 
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... What kinds of workers 
have lost their jobs, the 
industries they come from, 
their occupational skills . . .” 
UNEMPLOYED starts on p. 62 


According to Labor Secy. James P. 
Mitchell, it’s not enough to know how 
many are unemployed and whether the 
latest statistics show a rise or fall. If 
sound programs are to be developed to 
meet conditions as they actually exist, 
it’s also necessary to know the “char- 
acteristics of the unemploved—what 
kinds of workers have lost their jobs, 
the industries they come from, their 
occupational skills . . .” 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ Div. 
of Manpower & Employment Statistics, 
under Seymour L. Wolfbein, has issued 
a study on the “anatomy” of the unem- 
ployed in May, designed to answer 
these questions. 

The findings in the study include 
few—if anv—surprises. But, they draw 
a fast picture (pages 62 and 63) of the 
background of today’s unemplovment 

e The vear ended May, 1958, 
again underscored the fact that factory 
workers in general, durable goods work- 
ers in particular, are almost always the 
first to feel the effects of employment 
changes. The number of jobless rose 
2.2-million in the vear. Of this in 
crease, 1.7-million were in manufactur 
ing, 1.4-million in durable goods plants 

e The industrial areas are more 
subject to fluctuations in employment 
and unemployment. In Mav, 1958, 
major manufacturing and mining states 
had high jobless rates, but almost half 
of the states had rates below 6%. 

¢ Unemployment, as usual, was 
highest among the unskilled, lowest 
among professional and managerial 
groups. But, there was a wide variation 
in unemployment rates within similar 
levels of skill in different industries. 

¢ Unemplovment rose the fastest 
among young people, mostly single, 
slowest among older workers. But, im 
portantly, “adult workers from 25 to 
54, most of whom are married, experi- 
enced a significant rise.” 

e Nonwhites showed a much 
higher unemployment rate than whites. 

e There is a considerable turnover 
among the unemployed. A very sub- 
stantial number of the unemploved in 
Mav were between jobs and had been 
out of work for relatively short periods 
Even so, two out of five who were un- 
employed among groups of older men, 
nonwhite men, nonfarm laborers, and 
durable goods workers have been seek 
ing work for 15 weeks or more. But, 
such groups “have high proportions of 
long-term idleness even during periods 
of low unemployment.” END 
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“At AMERICAN AGGREGATES CORPORATION 


we run all our gravel 
through Jeffrey Jigs’ 


— it , 
Two Jeffrey jigs, each processing more than 200 tons of aggregate per 
hour, are located in this building at American Aggregates’ new “push- 
button” plant at Columbus, Ohio. A third unit was recently purchased 
in lieu of a heavy-media separation system at one of their other plants. 


Mr. Elmer Warner, plant superintendent explains: “Meeting rigid state specifica- 
tions for concrete aggregate is no longer a problem with us here at the Columbus, 
Ohio plant. In previous operations we were hard-pressed in meeting ‘specs’. 


“A year ago we bought our first Jeffrey jig to help us meet state requirements 
allowing only a maximum of 5% deleterious material. This jig, the first to be 
used in this area for separation process, held deleterious material to less than 
half of 1% ... well below the maximum allowed. 

“You can see why we recently installed our second Jeffrey jig here . . . and 
why we bought another for our plant at Kalamazoo, Michigan.” 

Jeffrey jigs produce premium quality concrete aggregates for only a few 
pennies per ton of material processed. That’s the kind of profitable performance 
that pays off in this industry. 

Jeffrey engineers are qualified to advise you on sand-and-gravel separation 
or processes involving jigging of coals or ores. Get in touch with The Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Company, 960 North Fourth Street, Columbus 16, Ohio. 


CONVEYING * PROCESSING « MINING EQUIPMENT...TRANSMISSION MACHINERY...CONTRACT MANUFACTURING 





k Herald Tribune, May 16, 1958 


Growth of the private utility in- 
dustry since the turn of the 
century. Capacity has doubled 
since 1950; is expected to 
double again by 1965. 





A major milestone in America’s march toward 
- Greater Productive Capacity 
Higher Living Standards 





POWERED BY A C-E BOILER, this is the plant that brought 
the utility industry across the 100,000,000-kw threshold. It’s the 
75,000-kw Plant No. 4, Tucson Gas, Electric Light & Power Co., 
Tucson, Ariz. (Sanderson & Porter, Consulting Engineers) 


COMBUSTION 
ENGINEERING 


Combustion Engineering Building C-161 
200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Continuing their remarkable expansion of electrical gener- 
ating capacity, America’s investor-owned utility companies 
reached, in May, the significant landmark of 100,000,000 
kilowatts. That’s about double the capacity — privately 
and publicly owned — of any other country in the world. 

Growth like this puts real meaning in the words “Live 
Better... Electrically.” For example, it means the average 
American housewife today has the electrical equivalent 
of many servants helping her to do her housework...the 
average factory worker has the equivalent of 367 helpers. 
Thus, the utility industry, in its constant drive to provide 
more power for more people, has had perhaps the greatest 
single share of the job of assuring a steady rise in the 
standard of living in this country. 

Combustion Engineering, too, has had a big part in this 
growth. In the past ten years alone, C-E Boiler installations 
have accounted for more than 25,000,000 kw of new capac- 
ity. Earlier C-E installations add many more millions of 
kilowatts to this figure. And, incidentally, the Tucson plant 
(left), which pushed the utility capacity over the 100,- 
000,000-kw mark, is powered by a C-E Boiler. 

As the utility industry heads toward its second hundred- 
million kilowatts, Combustion Engineering congratulates 
it for its vital role in making America ever more produc- 
tive and prosperous. 


ALL TYPES OF STEAM GENERATING, FUEL BURNING AND RELATED EQUIPMENT; NUCLEAR REACTORS; PAPER MILL EQUIPMENT; PULVERIZERS; FLASH DRYING SYSTEMS; PRESSURE VESSELS; SOIL PIPE 














In Labor 


Auto Negotiators Make Scant Progress; 
Settlement May Not Come Before Fall 


After three months of meeting at the bargaining table 
to try to write a new labor agreement, the Big Three 
auto companies and the United Auto Workers are still 
in “the early May period” so far as progress is concerned. 

In previous negotiations, company and union teams 
have managed to agree in principle on a host of contract 
matters—such as seniority provisions, who the union rep- 
resents, working conditions—about a month before the 
contract expired, leaving the last few weeks free to thresh 
out economic matters. This year, there was no progress 
on anything by the time the contracts expired at the end 
of May. Only in the past week have the negotiators been 
finding some contract terms they can agree on. 

This, however, does not necessarily augur that a settle- 
ment is about a month away. On the economic terms, 
there has been no movement at all. Neither side is in a 
hurry. The belief is growing stronger in Detroit that 
no settlement will come before fall. 


Petrillo’s Successor Rejiggers Contracts 


To Create More “Live” Jobs for Musicians 


The American Federation of Musicians under its new 
president, Herman P. Kenin, is shifting from the “share 
the hardship” philosophy of James C. Petrillo. 

In one month, Kenin has engineered contract changes 
that he hopes will provide more “live” jobs for musicians, 
put less money into swelling trust fund reserves to be 
argued over—and used for non-AFM musicians as weil 
as union members. 

In several new agreements, the union dropped or sub- 
stantially reduced trust fund royalties on motion pictures 
released for television, from 5% of gross to 1%—or 
nothing. It got, in return, guarantees that the money 
saved would be used to employ musicians to make “live” 
musical sound tracks for television films. 

For some time, most I'V film producers have used 
“canned” music or soundtracks made abroad. 


Steelworkers Get 16.9¢ to 19.1¢ Raise 
To Lift Total Since 1956 to 34.2¢ an Hour 


Steelworkers still on the job in mills around the coun- 
try received wage and fringe increases estimated at be- 
tween 16.9¢ and 19.1¢ an hour this week. 

Agreements negotiated in 1956 by major steel compa- 
nies and the United Steelworkers provided for a basic 7¢ 
raise this July 1, plus a 0.2¢ boost in the spread between 
job rates. The increases average 9.1¢ an hour. 

In addition, steelworkers got a 4¢ an hour increase 
under cost-of-living “escalator” clauses, based on a semi- 
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annual adjustment to the government's latest May index. 
This lifted pay gains to an average 13.1¢ an hour, and 
fringe concessions valued at about 4¢ swelled the package. 

Not counting the initial increases provided in the con- 
tracts negotiated in 1956, steelworkers have now received 
34.2¢ in gains in a two-year period—including 16¢ an 
hour in cost-of-living adjustments. 

U.S. Steel and other companies announced that cleri- 
cal and other white-collar workers will get raises—but 
management employees, from foremen up, will not. 


Court Upholds Employer’s Right to Ban 


On-the-Job Union Electioneering 


The Supreme Court ruled this week that an employer 
who campaigns against a union in his plant during work- 
ing hours may still enforce rules against employees en- 
gaged in pro-union solicitation on company property. 

Justice Felix Frankfurter, who wrote the court opinion 
in two cases, commented for the 7-2 majority: “The Taft- 
Hartley Act does not command that labor organizations 
are entitled to use a medium of communication simply 
because the employer is using it.” 

The court majority noted, however, that its decision 
doesn’t mean that an employer may enforce no-solicita- 
tion rules, while conducting an anti-union campaign, 
without ever committing an unfair labor practice. The 
test will be whether other circumstances indicate unfair- 
ness. 

* e * 


Californians Will Vote in November 


On Amendment to Bar Compulsory Unionism 


Californians will vote this November on whether the 
union shop and other forms of compulsory unionism 
should be outlawed in the state. A “right to work” 
amendment to the constitution will be on the ballot for 
the Nov. 4 election. 

Last week, county clerks certified to the state 416,879 
valid signatures on petitions to place the “right to work” 
issue before the electorate. Only 322,429 were required 
in the initiative action. The sponsoring Citizens Com- 
mittee for Democracy in Labor Unions hailed the large 
number of signatures as a “very good sign” the amend- 
ment will pass. 

. * . 


Major Rubber Companies Give 8¢ Raise 
To Averta Walkout Threatened by URW 


Two major rubber companies and the United Rubber 
Workers reached agreement at midweek on an 8¢ an 
hour raise, setting a 1958 pattern expected to spread 
through the industry. ‘The settlement averted a threat 
ened strike. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. and B. F. Goodrich Co. 
signed for the 8¢, or slightly more than 3%, even though 
tire sales are running about 10% below a year ago. ‘Ihe 
gave workers 15¢ in 1958. Negotiations on increases in 
pension and insurance benefits were delayed until 1959, 
when rubber contracts expire on Apr. 15. 
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In the Markets 


Stocks Amble Up to New High, 
But Volume Is Slack 


In a leisurely preholiday mood, stock prices this week 
moved up at a slow pace and managed to reach a new 
high for the year. Volume was slack, though, and there 
were few indications that the traditional summer rally 
in stocks was making any further headway. Individual 
stocks, rather than stock groups, were getting most of 
the play. 

Market technicians continue to be encouraged by in- 
creasing signs of an upturn. For one thing, the number 
of issues advancing daily is far above the number of 
issues that are declining. And a multitude of stocks are 
registering highs for the vear, while only a few are falling 
to their lows. 

Brokers report that this cheerful tone is tempered 
somewhat by the fear that second-quarter earnings will 
be lower than expected. It’s apparent that investors have 
discounted second-quarter earnings, and are looking 
torward to the balance of the year—and even 1959. But 
a few pessimistic analysts feel that if the half-year state- 
ments are way down, investor sentiment may switch and 
holders pull out of the more vulnerable equities. 

Paradoxically, this week's lull in investment decision 
hit particularly hard at those stock groups that appeared 
to be in a position to move upward. The rails, for in- 
stance, hardly advanced, although legislation favorable 
to them has been passed. Also wavering were the cop- 
pers, which were expected to move up on the news that 
major producers were raising prices. 


Lazard Expands Mutual Fund 
As Shares Are Snapped Up 


The Lazard Fund made its bow this week and was 
quickly oversubscribed. The general interest in mutual 
funds, plus the glamor attached to Lazard Freres, led 
to heavy demand for shares and caused Lazard to up its 
offering from 2.5-million to 8.5-million shares. 

One special feature of the fund also added to investor 
interest: Now that the 8.5-million shares have been sold, 
there will be no further offerings—at least for the present. 
This may lead to a substantial premium for the shares. 
I'his week, for instance, the shares quickly jumped above 
the offering price of $15. 

In contrast to the big Lazard launching, Stein Roe & 
Farnham, Chicago investment counselors, quietly began 
selling shares to the public in its new Stock Fund. 

This fund, with initial capitalization of about $1- 
million, will be a “no-load” fund like its companion Stein 
Roe & Farnham Balanced Fund. ‘This means that, unlike 
most mutuals including Lazard, there is no underwriting 
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discount or selling charge—which in the case of some 
funds run as high as 8% per share. 

Since “no-load” funds have no selling charges, they 
normally do not have sales organization either. This 
means they really are not in competition with the con- 
ventional mutual funds. Their aggregate size is much 
smaller, but the average individual holding is much 
larger. Stein Roe, for example, has set a minimum of 
$2,000 and is looking for individuals and small institu- 
tions with $50,000 to $100,000 available for common 
stock investment—accounts that are too small to justify 
full-time management by themselves. 


Early Bird Chesapeake & Ohio Reports 
Earnings Drop in the First Half 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., which is always first 
at putting out its earnings statements, has done it again 
by releasing its first six month figures this week. Net 
income for the first six months, said C&O, was down 
to $18,950,000 or $2.33 a common share, compared to 
$32,347,000 or $4.01 per share a year ago. June earnings 
of $4,002,000, 49¢ per share—compared to $6,290,000— 
or 78¢ per share for June last year—were the highest 
monthly earnings reported so far this year. 


Earnings Forecast Sends AMC Stock Up; 


Wolfson Accepts Extension of Ban 


On the heels of Louis E. Wolfson’s troubles with the 
Securities & Exchange Commission over his activities 
in American Motors Corp. stock (BW —Jun.28'58,p34), 
comes Pres. George Romney's announcement that he ex- 
pects AMC net income to top $5-million this quarter. 
On this news, AMC stock rose. Some observers feel that 
pethaps Wolfson—anticipating a favorable quarterly re- 
port—may have been trying to cover his short position 
in advance of the announcement. 

Meantime, Wolfson’s attorneys accepted extension of 
the restraining order prohibiting him from trading in 
AMC stock until Aug. 5 in order to gain time to prepare 
their case. 


Banks Still Cutting Savings Rates; 
Los Angeles S&L’s Hold Fast at 4% 


Pressure on bank earnings around the country con- 
tinues to force reductions in the rate paid on savings 
accounts. In Cincinnati, where the rate jumped from 
1% to 3% only a year ago, commercial banks will cut 
back to 24% on Aug. 2. There's a similar reduction in 
Knoxville, ‘Tenn., effective July 1. 

Savings and loan associations, hurt by lower mortgage 
vields, have been forced to follow suit in Cincinnati. 
But in Los Angeles, the S&L’s have held the line—their 
dividends rate remains at 4%. 
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Low Price Boom 


Speculative interest high 
in the under-$20 stocks, but 
the buying is choosy, shun- 
ning the cats and dogs. 


Speculative interest in Wall Street is 
growing. Nowhere is this more appar- 
ent—and more significant—than in the 
demand for low priced issues. 

These issues, which most analysts 
limit to the $20 or less class, were the 
laggards in the 1953-1957 bull market. 
But since the bull market in blue chips 
ran out of gas last year, the low priced 
stocks have gradually come into favor. 
¢ Bargains—Part of the awakened in- 
terest, of course, simply stems from 
the fact that investors think they are 
getting in on the ground floor, buying 
depressed stocks at bargain prices. But 
since mid-April, the spurting demand 
for low priced stocks has centered not 
on depressed stocks, but on issues that 
have been habitually in the low priced 
range. During the spurt, Standard & 
Poor's index of 23 low priced stocks has 
risen 12.6%, while the 500-stock index 
is up only 6.3%. And the pace con- 
tinues. Last week, five of the 10 most 
heavily traded issues on the New York 
Stock Exchange were low priced—Penn- 
l'exas, Avco, Servel, American Motors, 
and Standard Packaging. 

Analysts are mulling over the ex 
pected impact of this speculation—won- 
dering whether it means that low priced 
stocks will be the leaders in the con- 
tinuing recovery in stock prices (BW- 
Jun.21°58,p136). A majority think so, 
but there’s a diehard core of profes- 
sionals who feel that the “speculative 
binge” is a danger signal. They claim 
it is merely adding false support to the 
market for the moment and that it 
actually will contribute to a decline 
later on when the speculators get 
out. 
¢ Time of Confidence—Both groups 
have their arguments but on balance 
the weight appears to be on the side of 
the optimists. For one thing, the low 
priced stocks are gaining at a time when 
investor confidence is high that a busi- 
ness upturn is in the making. More- 
over, they're not gaining at the expense 
of the better grade commons. Cash 
heavy institutions still are putting funds 
into blue chips and there’s no sign they 
will change their tactics. This lends 
stability to the apparent speculative 
leadership of the low priced stocks. 

More than that, the low priced issues 
now in favor are not “cats and dogs’’— 
Wall Street’s term for the riskiest items. 
As Joseph Mindell, a Marcus & Co. 
analyst, explains: “In many cases, they 
are stocks which have sound financial 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy 
any of these securities. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE 


8,500,000 Shares 


THE LAZARD FUND, INC. 


Capital Stock 
(Par Value $1} 





Price $15.00 Per Share 
(in single transactions involving less than 1,500 shares) 


Copies of the Prospectus are obtainable from such of the several underwriters, 
including the undersigned, as are registered dealers in this state. 


LAZARD FRERES & CO. 
44 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


June 30, 1958. 












































This advertisement is not an offer to sell or a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 
NEW ISSUES 


High Authority 
European Coal and Steel Community 


$35,000,000 
5% Secured Bonds (Eleventh Series) 





Dated July 1, 1958 Due July 1, 1978 


OFFERING PRICE 97% AND ACCRUED INTEREST 





$15,000,000 
4%2% Serial Secured Notes (Twelfth Series) 
Dated July 1, 1958 Due July 1, 196163 


The Serial Notes will be sold in substantially equal amounts of each maturity 


Amount Maturity Offering Price 
$5,000,000 1961 99.72% 
$5,000,000 1962 99.64% 
$5,000,000 1963 99.56% 


(and accrued interest) 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only from such of the 
undersigned and others as may lawfully offer these securities in such State 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. The First Boston Corporation Lazard Fréres & Co. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. Hallgarten & Co. Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. | Lehman Brothers Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 
Smith, Barney & Co. Stone & Webster Securities Corporation White, Weld & Co. 
June 25, 1958 
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If your business 
uses “cold,” you'll 
profit from this 
32-page book. 
Available in Eng- 
lish, Spanish and 


Portuguese, 
WRITE FOR 
$3: BULLETIN 80 
TODAY... 
OEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION SimMCE 1682 


“URICKICO} 






Just OFF the Press 


This new Bulletin, with 182 pictures 
and tables, is a handbook of commer- 
cial and industrial refrigeration, includ- 







ing air conditioning, ice making, quick 
freezing, cold storage, process work, etc. 
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AYNESBORO. PEHNA.. U.S.A 


GET YOUR REW PLANT NOW! 


READY TO OCCUPY—OR MADE TO ORDER 














Up to 100% FINANCING 


cape : . Good idea. We make not 
Is the high cost of financing delaying 


just one, or two, but a// 
types of steel drive and 
conveying chains plus 
attach- 


your expansion program? It needn't. 


Low-cost financing programs offered by 


sprockets and 
ments. If you can use 
versatility and adapt- 


communities in our service area are the 


answer to your problem. They enable ability in your chain 
supplier, let us work for 


you. 


you to occupy either an easily adaptable 
building now available or move into a 
new plant made to your order. In either | 
dollars ahead in 


case, you will be 


operating costs. 


For details on available sites, plants and 
financing write 











Area Development Department « Room 1006 


WEST PENN ELECTRIC SYSTEM 
50 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


The Union Chain And 
| Manufacturing Company 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 
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. . . buyers who bet on 
the low priced stocks have 
done well .. .” 


STORY starts on p. 69 


positions, and which could show good 
profits in the future.” 

This selectivity bolsters the view of 
those, like Mindell, who think that the 
rush toward low priced stocks is intelli- 
gent speculation—not the work of unin 
formed amateurs. They cite odd-lot 
figures that show that the general 
public is acting cautiously toward in 
vestments. 
¢ Institutional Buying—In a way, this 
sharp discrimination helps explain why 
low priced stocks are getting such a 
play now. Many analysts claim that 
picking blue chips is tedious, and not 
overly rewarding. They say that institu 
tional investors are concentrating so 
heavily in blue chips—including switch 
ing a many times—that price 
movements generally are limited to 
short fluctuations 

In concentrating, the big institutions 
have more or less ignored the fertile 
field of the lower priced, less known 


good 


stocks. Thus, most blue chips are sell- 
ing at relatively high price-carnings 


ratios, often with slipping vields, at a 
time when many low priced stocks are 
selling at conservative price-carnings 
ratios, with room for upward movement. 

Analysts sav this is because smaller 
companies are in a better position to 
take advantage of an upturn in their 
industry, while the bigger companies 
suffer from over-capacity to a_ point 
where a slight upturn won't fill the gap 
¢ Winning Bets—Thus far, these ana 
lvsts have looked smart. Buvers who 
bet on the low priced stocks—particu- 
larly the heavily traded ones—have donc 
well. J. I. Case is up some 33% above 
its $14.25 low for the vear American 
Motors is up 50% from its low; Fair 


child Engine 57.1%; Minute Maid 
141%; Babbitt 159%; Servel 108%; 


Standard Packaging 70%; Hupp Corp. 
80%; and Artloom 196%. 

In each case, there has been an in 
ternal change for the better or the pros 
pect of one in the company’s business 
outlook. J. I. Case, under new manage- 
ment, has built up a big backlog of 
orders for farm equipment. American 
Motors has the hottest car in Detroit 
right now--the Rambler. Babbitt is ex- 
panding its sales promotion. Servel is 
negotiating to buy Hydril Co., a maker 
of oil drilling equipment. 

The success of these stocks and other 
low priced issues is leading more and 
more observers to feel that they could 
be the successors to growth stocks 
as the next market group to pace the 
averages, END 
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Packaging with Kodapak Sheet 
peps up party selling! 


"Fee's something about a toothbrush that makes people want to test the 
bristles; something too, that repels them once a brush has been touched. 
Hence, a display technic developed for home selling by Stanley Home 
Products, Inc.! Now, handsome 30-gauge white Kodapak II nests a whole 
line of colorful brushes, while a 30-gauge clear Kodapak II cover lets custo- 
mers see and select... but never touch. 

Durable and long-lasting, the case keeps sparkling. “And,” reports Valley- 
National Corp., Milldale, Conn., who produced the display for Stanley, 
‘*manufacturing costs are low.” For further information about this and 
other uses of versatile Kodapak Sheet, call or write our representative 


Cellulose Products Division, EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Kodapak Sheet 


Kodapok $a tr ark for Eastman's plast heet 


MAKES 
GOOD PRODUCTS 
SELL BETTER. 


Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, Atlanta. Sales Representatives: Cleveland, Philadelphia, Providence. Distributors: 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Secttle (Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co.); Toronto, Montreal (Paper Sales Ltd.) 
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WORLD’S NEWEST AND LARGEST SURGICAL DRESSINGS PLANT 








UTILIZES OVER 150 “BUFFALO” AIR HANDLING UNITS 


Johnson & Johnson's ultra-modern Eastern Surgical Dress- 
ins Plant features many miracles ot the automation age coe 
ranging from a mile-and-a-half-long electronically-controlled 
automatic conveyor system to 23 four-way push button 
operated loading docks. Pre-planned plant expansion permits 
enlargement of the three major buildings in six directions 


without listurbing present production ope rations 


In such a modern plant, as carefully planned for tomorrow's 
expansion needs as for today’s efficiency standards, it is 


natural to find “Buffalo” Air Handling Equipment. 


Over 150 “Buttalo” Heaters, Central System Air Conditioning 


Units and Ventilating Fans provide all atmospheric control. 


In addition to heating and ventilating requirements, this 
includes air conditioning in all offices, the cafeteria and 
sections of the manufacturing area where the conditions 


demand its use. 


Over 81 years of engineering experiences plus modern-as- 
tomorrow design, insure the efficiency and economy of 
every “Buffalo” installation. Whatever your air conditioning, 
heating, ventilating or air cleaning problem, contact your 
nearest “Buffalo” representative, or write us direct for full 
information. 


Engineered into every “Buffalo” product is the “Q” Factor 
—the built-in Quality which provides trouble-free satis- 
faction and long life. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


VENTILATING AIR CLEANING AIR TEMPERING INDUCED DRAFT EXHAUSTING FORCED DRAFT COOLING PRESSURE BLOWING 


HEATING 








PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK As a parent, what’s your responsibility to third persons for financial 
JULY 5. 1958 loss or damage caused by your children? It’s a question that is likely to 
“ come up in the course of rearing any child. 


Some of the rules may surprise you. 


Suppose your 14-year-old forgets his own strength and blasts a baseball 
through your neighbor’s picture window—or forgets to tie up his boat 
securely, and it damages someone else’s cruiser. What is your legal responsi- 
bility—assuming you’re unwilling to make a voluntary payment? 

A BUSINESS WEEK The broad rule is that you, as a parent, can’t be held financially responsi- 
ble for the harmful or negligent acts of your children—even small fry. So 
probably the picture window owner would have to rely on your good spirit 

SERVICE asa neighbor. Buta parent can’t count too heavily on this rule. 





There are exceptions that cover wide ground: 


If, from the child’s previous conduct, you have reason to know that he 
might commit a harmful act, then you might be accountable. Thus, if your 
small son has a habit of riding his pony through neighbors’ grounds, and you 
know this and fail to curtail him, you might have to pay for any damage to 
flowers or shrubs. The case would be clearer if the boy had caused similar 
damage in the past. 


Obviously, if you encourage a “prank” that turns into damage, you’re 
responsible—though your encouragement must be the direct cause of the 
child’s harmful act. It would make no difference that your intention was 
innocent, or that your child added some imagination of his own. 


Entrusting a “dangerous instrument” to a child is another way you can 
put yourself in line for paying damages. An air rifle in the hands of a small 
boy, for example, might be considered by a court as an “unreasonable risk” 
to others—even though you had carefully instructed the child. And, in such 
a case, it wouldn’t be a defense to show that the rifle really belonged to a 
teen-ager in your family—that, in fact, you hadn’t “entrusted” the weapon 
to the toddler. If the gun had been left about your house, where younger 
children could get it, that might be enough to place responsibility on you. 


Automobiles, of course, are a special kind of “dangerous instrument,” 
and here state courts have gone far to safeguard the innocent. The “family 
car doctrine’—followed in many states—goes far beyond holding you 
responsible for having entrusted a car to a child. The rule, generally, 
covers use of your car by any member of your household—including sons and 
daughters of any age. 


Many states have gone even further; they make the owner of a car liable 
for the harmful acts of anyone at all who uses his car—with permission, or 
“within the scope” of his permission. 


What about contracts signed by your children? Generally, a child (under 
21) may disaffirm a contract as long as he returns any benefit he has received 
—and you, his parent, cannot be made responsible. But here again you 
have a general rule loaded with exceptions. 


One obvious exception is where you co-sign an agreement entered into 
by your child. You're clearly responsible—for default, or for any damage 
due to improper performance of the contract. Moreover, in some cases, you 
might be held accountable, even though you had not signed. 


For example, suppose your teen-ager signs a contract to buy a television 
set, to be installed in his room at home. You might be fully responsible, if 
from all the surrounding circumstances, the merchant was reasonably justi- 
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fied in assuming that you had given your permission. The case would be 
clearer if the child had previously bought on your credit. 


As for “necessaries”—such as food, clothing, medical attention—the 
permission to buy often is unnecessary. Here the merchant is apt to have 
a clear case, based.on your duty as a parent. What is and is not a “necessary” 
in a particular case would depend somewhat on the customary standard of 
living maintained by your family. You can’t pin this down to a fine rule. 


Can the child himself be sued? Yes, and maybe successfully, if he’s 
the owner of property. But if the child’s wealth is held in trust, in some 
cases only the income from principal can be reached by creditors. 


Tax break: Under a recent IRS regulation, a merchant or manufacturer 
who contributes goods to a charity may deduct the fair market value for tax 
purposes. For example, a retailer may deduct $100 (his sales price) for 
a $60 (cost) item and then adjust his inventory by $60 to show removal 
of the cost of the gift. 


A 1955 ruling had limited the deduction to the donor’s replacement cost. 
— 


After being bottled up in the House Rules Committee for quite a 
while, the controversial Bonner Bill on recreational boating—providing 
for the registration of all powered craft and for a federal and state accident 
reporting system—is about ready to go to the House for a vote. The new 
version of the bill would exempt boats with 7% hp. or less. 


If you or your boat club want to make your position known on the bill, 
write to either your congressman or the House Committee on Merchant 
Marine & Fisheries. At present, about 3-million boats under 16 ft. in 
length do not have to be registered. 


Have the youngsters in your family been hinting for a new pet? One 
sure way to thrill them is to give them a Mexican burro—if you have the 
room. The animal, gentle and hardy, is safe to ride and will pull a small cart. 


Young burros (seven months to one year) weigh from 90 to 150 Ib. and 
are about 39 in. high. They adapt to any climate, are inexpensive to keep. 
Burros eat almost everything—but a diet of grain mixture, alfalfa, hay, or 
straw, with some salt, carrots, and sugar, is ideal. 


Care and feeding instructions come with the animal; so do certified 
health papers. If you live in a city, but still have enough ground to accommo- 
date such a pet, you should check with local health authorities before order- 
ing (Antonio Cavazos & Co., 1318 Educardo Ave., Laredo, Tex.—young bur- 
ros, male $55, female $75; baby burros, male $65, female $85.) 


— 
Stymied over a gift for a restless convalescent? Perhaps puzzles are 
the answer. Three new books offer a variety of brainteasers: 


* Figurets, by J. A. H. Hunter, presents 150 fascinating posers in anec- 
dote form (Oxford, $3.50). 


* Puzzle-Math, by two scientists, George Gamow and Marvin Stern, nar- 
rates baffling human situations solved by logic (Viking, $2.50). 


* The Maxiomatic Confuser, prepared by Boris Randolph, has 60 cross- 
word puzzles inspired by favorite sayings (McKay, $2.95). 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the July 5, 1958, issus—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Service to the petroleum refining industry, in the fullest measure, has always 
been UOP’s concept of its function. From the development, licensing and engi- 
neering of refining and petrochemical processes, through the field and laboratory 
services rendered to the users of these processes, we have conscientiously aimed 
towards providing all the elements needed to better the individual refiner’s 
operating and economic position. The broad range of UOP service is always 
made available to the entire refining industry, and our customers include hun- 
dreds of refiners, large and small, the free world over. Indicated above are types of 
services we are furnishing to the industry. Some refiners use the full range of our 
service; some only those elements necessary to fulfill their needs. But either way, 
UOP has something to offer everyone in this business . . . and all under one roof. 


UNIVERSAL OIL PRODUCTS ComPAnY 


30 Algonquin Road, Des Plaines, Illinois, U.S.A. 
® More Than Forty Years Of Leadership'in Petroleum Refining Technology 
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KAFFEEKLATSCH for the high brass is one symbol of the big changes at once-conservative Corn Products Refining Co., under Pres. 





Corn Products Finds Other Fields 


The old offices in the heart of Man- 
tt lowntown financial district still 


] 
; 


ve same physically, but that’s 
the only thing that hasn't 
d in the last couple of years at 
Products Refining Co. A visitor 
vho hadn't around for a while 
vould hardly recognize the company 
Certainly, until William T. Brady 
president in 1956, no top 
nanagement conference ever took the 
form of a kaffeeklatsch (picture). Corn 
Products known, to insiders and 
uutsiders, as successful, extremely con 
ervative, and somewhat lethargic. 
e What's New—But the somnolent 
giant (1957 worldwide barely 
missed $500-million) has thor- 


been 


pccann 


Was 


sales 
been 


/ 
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Maqenwnen 


oughly shaken up. That returning 
visitor would find new faces, new 
products, new acquisitions, new philos- 
ophies, and even a new trademark. Here 
ire some of the things that have hap- 
pened in two years 

¢ A completely 
echelon, averaging 15 
than its predecessor. 

¢ A deliberate switch in emphasis 
to “consumer” products, particularly 
grocery items, which raised sales of 
that part of the company a solid 45%. 

e An increasing attention to over- 
seas expansion, which built foreign 
business from $113-million to $163- 
million, or 44% in one year. 

e After over 50 vears of deliberate 


revamped 
years 


top 


younger 





anonymity, an equally deliberate cam- 
paign for public recognition. 

I'rue to its name, Corn Products 
Refining has been rooted in the corn- 
field. Even today, the bulk of its 
products is extracted from the ears 
and kernels of the staple grain, proc- 
essed and refined into a thousand-odd 
products that go to industry (binders for 
paper, textiles, foundries), to commer- 
cial trades (starches for laundries, com- 
mercial sweetenings for baking and 
candy), and to consumers (with some 
trade names that have been household 
words for almost three generations— 
Argo starch, Karo syrup, Mazola cook- 
ing oil). 
¢ Wider Fields—At the present time, 
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PRESIDENT BRADY is the driving force behind Corn Products’ increasing stress 


on consumer, instead of industrial products, and on products not derived from corn. 


SHIRTSLEEVES are the uniform as Alexander McFarlane (center) presides over sales 
conference. CPR’s sales are pushing $500-million, up from $390-million in two years. 


William T. Brady. In these days. . ’ Ee 


Are Green 


Corn Products Refining is pushing 
one more change—a deliberate effort to 
get away from dependence on corn. 
So far, it’s staying within the markets 
it knows best but with a different breed 
of promotional products: dog foods, 


dehydrated soups, cane sugars, choco- 
late syrups for children’s milk. 

For practical purposes, Corn Prod- 
ucts began as a monopoly in 1906, with 
consolidation of the biggest companies 
in the field. For a while, it held 90% 
of the domestic market; then divest- 
ments forced by antitrust actions—in 
1919 and in the 1930s—cut it down to 
45 Even today, its nearest direct 
competitor, Penick & Ford, Ltd., whose 
sales came to $53-million in 1957, does 
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J 
PLASTIC PLUGS AND CAPS 


S.S.WHITE protectors offer your 
customers maximum convenience. 
Besides giving your products FULL 
PROTECTION against shipping and 
handling damage, our plugs and 
caps are quick and EASY TO RE- 
MOVE by hand and WiLL NOT 
SHRED. Your customers will appre- 
ciate these advantages and 
the thoughtfulness behind them. 
S.S.Wuite plastic plugs and caps 
are EASY TO INSTALL, too, saving 
you hours of production-line time! 
Two lines to choose from: the 
QUALITY line of Rigid Acetate... 
the ECONOMY line, at even lower 
cost, of flexible Elastoplastic 
Vinylite. A complete range of 
types and sizes. Write for samples 
and Bulletin P5708. 


5.S.WHITE PLASTICS DIVISION 
10 East 40th Street, New York 16, N.Y. 


Western Office: 
1839 West Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 6, Calif. 


Vanagement 


Customer “Plus” with 





cnly one-sixth CPR’s domestic business. 
And there’s little threat of new compe- 
tition. Corn-refining facilities require 
such a high capital investment to turn 
out low-margin bulk products that no 
new company has entered the industry 
for almost a generation. 

¢ Fiscal Gibraltar—For most of 50 
years, Corn Products’ management was 
quite satisfied. The graphs of industrial 
and population growth promised auto- 
matic growth for the company without 
great effort. Profits were steady, there 
were no debts. Cash and security re- 
serves were so comfortable that the 
company picked up a reputation for 
being almost a bank. Some money went 
for research—the company has always 
been known for technical leadership in 
its special field—but very little for 
promotion or advertising. Strongest 
emphasis went to “keeping production 
costs down.” 

Just the same, dependence on corn 
has its drawbacks. The raw material is 
abundant, but it suffers severe price 
fluctuations. 

What’s more important, the indus- 
trial corn products are at the complete 
mercy of the economic cycle. CPR can 
introduce new industrial products, such 
as its recent Nu-Bru, a syrup concen- 
trate that it hopes brewers will use to 
replace some cereals. It can take busi- 
ness away from competitors. But there’s 
no way it can persuade its customers to 
use more of its industrial corn products, 
unless the customers in turn can sell 
more of the end products they fabricate. 
And industrial products—until recenth 
they made up more than 60% of 
CPR volume—carry low profit margins. 

Moreover, technological develop- 
ments from other areas nibbled away 
at corn’s traditional industrial markets. 
Promotion-minded competition in the 
grocery field has threatened to whittle 
down the recognition value of such old 
time labels as Karo and Mazola. 
¢ The Switch Begins—In response to 
these challenges, Corn Products started 
spreading out. In 1954 it picked up 
Kasco Mills. Kasco made animal feeds, 
as did New England Grain Products, 
which CPR picked up the next year. 
Kasco had a product even more im- 
portant for CPR: dog food. The com- 
pany had entered an industry whose 
total sales have jumped from 808-mil- 
lion Ib. in 1947 to 2.5-billion Ib. last 
vear, and are still rising. 

All told, Corn Products since 1954 
has picked up five companies or di- 
visions of companies, all outside the 
field of corn. Collectively, the new 
products make up probably a quarter of 
CPR’s sales. 

Brady clearly supplied the impetus 
for all these moves, though he did not 
take over the top spot from Ernest 
Reid until the program was under way. 

Now 62 vears old, he’s an old-timer 





To The Solution 
of Management 
Men’s Problems 


clues: 


Published: weekly — closes 12 days in 
advance. 

Rate—$10.15 per line ($5.08 per line 
for position wanted ads), minimum 2 


lines. Allow 5 average words as line; 


count 2 words for box number. 


ADDRESS BOX NO. REPLIES TO: Bow No. 
Classified Adv. Div of this publication. 
Send to office nearest you. 
NEW YORK 36: P. 0. BOX 12 
CHICAGO 11: 520 N. Michigan Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO 4: 68 Post St. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Wanted: Foreign or domestic management 
caliber opportunity with commensurate re- 
sponsibilities. Graduate mechanical engineer; 
15 years broad technical, marketing and ad- 
ministrative experience—3 years in Latin 
America. Age 37, married, immediately avail- 
able. PW-8342, Business Week. 


Proven man of 35 desires challenging man- 
agement position in distribution frozen foods, 
warehousing or trucking. Will relocate. PW- 
8355, Business Week. 


SELLING OPPORTUNITY WANTED 


Washington, D. C. Representative available, 
20 years experience selling to Federal Gov- 
ernment. James F. Hardy, Barr Building, 
Washington 6, D. C 


SPECIAL SERVICE 


Tell Your Employees throu your house 
organ how they can keep their wages and 
your profits coming by their work. For 
sample editorial selling this idea, write Edi- 
tors’ Service, 333 N. Michigan, Chicago 1. 


REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEY 


Patent information Book without obligation. 
G. Miller, 78 BW-1, Warner Bldg., Wash, D.C. 


FOR SALE 


Buy direct Caddy, Ford, Chev. Trucks special 
equip. Sample price: Chev. Impala $2159. 
Det. Auto Buyers Service TI 6-6200 14201 
Joy Detroit, Mich. 


CAPITAL TO INVEST 


Commercial and Real Estate Financing. ist & 
2nd Mortgages, Construction Loans, Chattel 
Loans on Machinery, Equipment, Fixtures & 
inventory, Sale & Leaseback. Present Financ- 
ing Consolidated and increased. Payments 
Reduced. Receivable Discounting. Re-Dis- 
counting and Installment Financing. Long 
Term Subordinated Note and Debenture Fi- 
nancing. New Ventures Financed. Promotional 
Financing. U. S. & Canada. Sy Field Co., 
1457 Broadway, New York, N. Y. WI 7-735 





NOW ... a one inch advertisement can 
reach a potential buyer for 4/10,000 of 
$1.00!! 


Inch Rate Circulation — 4/10,000 of $1.00 


, at this low price, a one inch advertisement 
e new NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL REAL 
TE SECTION of BUSINESS WEEK offers 
» opportunity and market to sell, rent or 
lease your real property 


Fer further details write: 


BUSINESS WEEK 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DIVISION 
Post Office Box 12, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Does 
material just 


“walk away”? 


Outdoor storage 
is protected with 


A 


You can stop this leak that may 
cost your company thousands of 
dollars yearly with one decision— 
installation of an Anchor Chain 
Link Fence. Anchor’s square cor- 
ner and terminal post construc- 
tion, for instance, is designed to 
eliminate toe and hand holds. Call 
your local Anchor office today for 
more details, or write for booklet: 
ANCHOR FENCE, 6526 Eastern 
Ave., Baltimore 24, Maryland. 


Division of ANCHOR POST PRODUCTS, INC. ® 
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Plants in: Balto., Md. ; Houston, Tex. ; Whittier Cal. « Sold direct 
from Factory Branches and Warehouses in all principal cities. 
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with the company. He started in 1919, 
and worked up through manufacturing 
until in 1945 he became assistant to 
the then president, Morris Sayre. Two 
vears later, Brady became a vice-presi- 
dent and director. Very little of the 
company’s arch-conservatism seems to 
have rubbed off on Brade. “I don’t 
believe in conservatism if it means 
standing still,” he says drily. 

Under Brady, a whole new group of 
second-level men has moved up. Of the 
top nine men in the company, all are 
under 50 except Brady, his 56-year-old 
executive vice-president, John Rham- 
stine, and two others. “Any one of these 
men,” Brady says, “could take my 
place.” 

The company doesn’t discuss how it 
shucked off the old guard. It has been 
suggested that after Brady came in the 
“mandatory” retirement age of 65 was 
made to mean just what it said, and that 
some of the older under-65s, sensing the 
wind, used options to retire. 

Operations have been shaken up, too. 
Take the separate company that handles 
sales—where the boss, Alexander Mc- 
Farlane, cheerfully concedes that Corn 
Products’ earlier marketing methods 
were “like dodos.” Among other things, 
the selling of the industrial products 
had become so casual that CPR sales- 
men were often unable to explain what 
the products were used for. 

That’s all changed now. Sales staffs 
are larger, intensive training and in- 
centive plans have driven out the old 
complacent order-taking methods, a 
doubled advertising budget throws its 
heaviest weight into the consumer 
products, with lots of TV time. Pack- 
aging has been redesigned; for instance, 
Mazola now comes in a bottle with an 
eye-catching label, instead of the old, 
dowdy can 
¢ The Road Ahead—In consumer prod- 
ucts, CPR still has a way to go. Mazola 
runs behind Wesson Oil; Kasco, the 
dog food, hasn’t nearly caught Gaines 
or Ken-L Ration in a field full of lusty 
competitors; Bosco, a chocolate flavored 
milk fortifier, must compete against the 
well entrenched Hershey and Nestle. 
But CPR has been moving up. 

Its old Argo starch still leads its field. 
Coming up fast is NuSoft, a laundry 
rinse whose sales have doubled in the 
two years since CPR acquired it. Ma- 
zola, with hard selling and redesign, 
has picked up 50% in the same period 
Bosco, acquired in 1955, has moved up 
almost as much. 

The past year has proved the wisdom 
of the company’s shift in emphasis. 
The recession brought drops in canning, 
foundries, paper, and textiles, which in 
turn pulled down sales of the old-line 
industrial products from $160-million 
in 1956, to $136-million last vear. 
(Technically, over-all industrial sales 
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Flotation is used to concentrate some 30 


different ores and minerals during proc- 
essing. Here rising bubbles are shown 
carrying tiny sand particles to the sur- 
face. This microphoto was taken by Ber- 
nard Hoffman for Hercules Powder Com- 
pany, a leading supplier of the mining 
industry. 





and seeking new processing methods 


Big as it is, the mining industry is still expanding 
steadily to meet increasing demands. In its most 
recent growth, two facts stand out: 


1. Although world metal and mineral resources are 
generally considered adequate for decades to come, 
the grade of available ores has been declining 
steadily. 


2. New technical and scientific developments have 
brought about tremendous advances in processing 
during the last 10 years, make mineral extraction 
from poorer ores feasible. 


With mining men accepting lower-grade ores as 
“commercial” and adopting these promising new 
processes, vastly expanded selling opportunities 
are opened to many companies. Not only is there a 
bright future market in mining for chemicals and 
reagents, but also for processing equipment like 
pumps, valves, and controls, and for chemical engi- 
neering and construction services. 


In coal mining, too, automatic processing methods 
are creating new demands for equipment, Since 
1950, mechanically-cleaned bituminous. coal has 


jumped from 198.7 million tons, or 38.5% of the 
total, to 290 million tons, which represents 59.2% 
of the total 1957 output. 


Mining is a market few major manufacturers can 
afford to miss — a chance for growing companies 
to grow with mining. If your product does any of 
the following, or contributes to their accomplish- 
ment, by all means act now: Handle or move ores, 
coal or other minerals underground or above 
ground; process, clean, concentrate, refine, or 
smelt; automate, or save labor on handling and 
processing. 


For fuller information on how your company can 
meet this challenge, write to: 
Director of Market Research 
McGraw-Hill Mining Publications 
330 West 42 Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


on company letterhead, requesting booklets of 
data on mining and coal mining or asking a repre- 
sentative to call with material. If you are particu- 
larly interested in the use of chemicals in mining, 
ask for data sheets 6-629, -630 and -634. 


a) 


ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL . 


Serving the Mining /ndustries 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 





Air baggage rolls 
economically on 


“FLOATING HUBS” 


Casters take a beating on baggage carts 
at New York International Airport, oper- 
ated by The Port of New York Authority. 

Officials decided to try Bassick ‘‘Float- 
ing Hub” casters. Though designed to 
snub out shocks to the load, the ‘Floating 
Hub” should protect the caster itself as 
well. They tried ‘‘Floating Hubs” on a 
single baggage cart. 

The savings were so outstanding that 
‘*Floating Hub” casters are now specified 
for all maintenance replacements. What’s 
more, ‘Floating Hub” casters are also 
specified for the new lightweight carts 
in use at Idlewild’s new International 
Arrival Building. And, of course, these 
shock absorbing casters protect baggage 
from bumps or jiggling off carts. 


Perhaps Baassick “‘Floating Hub”’ casters 
can solve a problem for you. Let your 
Bassick distributor advise you. He can 
tell you which caster is best for mainte- 
nance and make sure you get the right 
caster for new equipment. THE BassIcK 
ComPAny, Bridgeport 5, Connecticut. 
In Canada: Belleville, Ont. 
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SYMBOL OF EXCELLENCE 


ANE ONT HORDS OF CASTERS — Manone CASTERS OO moRe 


Vanagement 





staved even. But the total included vol- 
ume of another new acquisition, Re- 
fined Sugars & Syrups, Inc., a cane 
sugar refining company.) 

In the same year, total domestic 
sales rose to almost $332-million from 
$304-million. The new acquisitions, 
combined with a harder sales push, 
picked up some $52-million in new do- 
mestic business for the company in one 
year, despite the declining industrial 
market. So far in 1958, industrial 
sales are still soft—but total sales stil! 
rise. 
¢ Overseas—A similar drive is being 
pressed in the international area. Corn 
Products has worked overseas almost 
since its inception, originally merely 
sales offices for its U.S. production. By 
the start of World War I, it was pro- 
ducing directly in 12 countries. Today 
it has manufacturing operations, pack- 
ing plants, or sales offices in 18 coun- 
tries. Most of these operate autono- 
mously—so much so that in some areas 
the subsidiaries are considered integral 
parts of the local economy. In Britain, 
for instance, Brown & Polson Co., a 
CPR subsidiary that manufactures in- 
dustrial starches and a consumer starch, 
Maizena, is regarded as 4 purely British 
company, not an American branch. 

The international company is diversi- 
fying and expanding the same wavy as 
the U.S. outfit. The accent is on new 
products, preferably not corn-derived. 

For instance, CPR last vear bought 
C. H. Knorr Co., a German maker 
of dehydrated soups and concentrated 
bouillon cubes, whose annual sales are 
roughly $40-million. At the same time, 
CPR subsidiaries are market testing 
U.S. products like Mazola in England, 
are building a cane sugar packaging 
plant in South Africa, and a corn proc- 
essing plant in Colombia, and plan 
others in Uruguay and Germany 
¢ Fairest Field—In manv wavs, the in 
ternational operations are looked on as 
the biggest force for growth for Corn 
Products. Both population and stand- 
ards of living are growing even faster 
abroad than in the U S. “Convenience 
products” in foods are just starting to 
catch on. The combination, CPR 
fondly hopes, will create a solid demand 
for a wide base of the company’s prod- 
ucts, industrial and consumer. 

The overseas set-up pavs off in two 
wavs. The subsidiaries not onlv send 
dividends to the parent; they also sup- 
ply products and processes of their 
own. For instance, a new centrifugal 
process for separating starch and gluten 
originated with a Netherlands subsidi- 
arv. Knorr, which until now had only 
a tiny specialty market in the U.S., will 
be able to supply a new tvpe of item 
for Corn Products’ grocery line. 

Meanwhile, Brady is campaigning to 
get his company better known. Within 
the last vear, CPR created a vice-presi- 


dency for public relations, and hired 
outside PR counsel. 

¢ Corporate Label—One move in the 
campaign: The same corporate emblem 
is now placed on every product. 

In the past, Corn Products, as part 
of its tradition of corporate anonymity, 
always let its various brand names stand 
by themselves. Now it wants recogni- 
tion. 

This isn’t just corporate vanity by a 
long shot. For one thing, it supplies an 
identification carryover; the housewife 
who likes Bosco or Linit may buy more 
Mazola or Kasco because it’s made by 
the same company. For another, dealers 
are easier to sell with a “line” of prod- 
ucts, than with single brands. 

Even more of a contrast to old 
methods is Brady's willingness—almost 
anxiety—to get his company known to 
the financial community. It’s easy 
today to get a CPR officer to talk to 
security analysts. Brady wants the com. 
pany tabbed as a “growth” outfit—and 
he wants the stock price to go up. The 
reasons are simple: Corn Products 
plans to stay on the acquisition band- 
wagon for a while, in fact, is currently 
talking merger with companies doing 
$100-million in annual sales. More 
recognition, Brady figures, will bring 
more offers to sell CPR not only com- 
panies but individual products. And 
since acquisitions are likely to be via 
the exchange of stock, the higher the 
price of CPR stock, the sweeter the 
acquisition deal. 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





Employee house organs are feeling the 
effects of the recession. A poll of 282 
companies by House Magazine Insti- 
tute, an organization of industrial edi- 
tors, turned up these results: 26% of 
the companies have cut house organ 
budgets and 10 have dropped their 
magazines altogether. But 23% of the 
companies have increased budgets since 
Januarv, 1957. 

* 
Ramo-Wooldridge Corp. has spun off 
Space Technology Laboratories as a sep- 
arate corporation. The company set up 
STL as a division last winter to manage 
Air Force missile projects in order to 
leave itself free to make the electronic 
hardware (BW—Dec.7’57,p90). 

° 
Deere & Co., Illinois farm machinery 
maker, is merging its six out-of-state 
plants, which have been held as wholly 
owned subsidiaries, with the parent 
company. In doing this, it will trans- 
form itself into a new company incorpo- 
rated in Delaware instead of Illinois. 
Deere will maintain its sales subsidiaries 
and will organize a financing corpora- 
tion to handle dealer sales. 
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THE TREND 





High Cost of Headline Hunting 


This past week, the American public was treated 
to the spectacle of a Congressional subcothmittee 
producing a blaze of headlines using the same bag 
of tricks developed by the McCarthy committee only 
a few years ago. 

In permitting John Fox, the Boston financier and 
lawyer, to testify in open hearings, the House Sub- 
committee on Legislative Oversight gave the cloak 
of Congressional immunity to a witness whose pre- 
vious record indicates he has many axes to grind 
and seems to have a talent for the work. Fox 
currently faces several court actions, including a 
libel suit; he’s also filed a raft of his own. 

Fox’s testimony basically was a third-person ac- 
count of how Bernard Goldfine gave gifts to Sher- 
man Adams in return for which Adams helped 
smooth Goldfine’s problems with various govern- 
ment agencies. In the course of his testimony, Fox 
managed to smear a dozen other reputations, includ- 
ing those of several public officials, the Federal 
Trade Commission, and Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission. 

Fox’s charges were immediately and hotly denied, 


but it’s obvious the matter can’t be left at this. 


Somebody obviously is lying and it seems impera- 
tive that Fox’s charges should be checked in detail 
by the Department of Justice or federal grand jury, 
and either for perjury or corruption, someone 
should go to jail. 

What’s disturbing about the subcommittee’s ac- 
tion is not that it asked Fox to testify—but that it 
asked him to testify publicly. In doing so, the 
subcommittee violated two basic rules. First, it 
violated the standard Anglo-Saxon concept that puts 
a worthless sign on hearsay evidence. And secondly 
it violated the standards of fair play that Congress 
itself has set up for committee operations, adopted 
after the bitter experience with the McCarthy 
hearings. 

House Rule 11 provides for executive sessions 
when testimony “which may tend to defame or 
degrade any person” is going to be given. Only 
after such charges are heard in closed session, and 
are screened and investigated should they be made 
public. 

Yet, the committee appears to have violated these 
rules as well as the rule laid down at the start of 
the hearings by Oren Harris, subcommittee chair- 
man, that his group’s work would be “eminently 
fair.” The committee had warning as to what Fox’s 
testimony would be. Further, Goldfine’s attorneys 
had applied to the committee to hear Fox in execu- 
tive session and it turned down the request. 

The Harris committee’s handling of the Fox testi- 
mony seems all the more painful because the sub- 


84 


committee has been doing a good job in many of 
the areas it has explored. Apparently blinded by 
the lure of headlines, it has not only outstepped the 
bounds of fair play but hindered its opportunity to 
do a public service. 


Cloud on the Summit 


This week, as Western and Soviet scientists met 
in Geneva for technical discussions on H-bomb test- 
ing, Pres. Eisenhower addressed another summit 
note to Nikita Khrushchev. In his message, par- 
alleled by similar messages from London and Paris, 
the President accused Moscow of disrupting prepara- 
tions for a summit meeting. But he also assured the 
Soviet Premier that he still would favor a meeting 
of heads of state if there were any prospect that a 
start could be made there on arms control. 

For all the effort Washington has been making 
to meet Moscow halfway, including Eisenhower’s 
latest note, summit talk has a hollow ring today. 
The cat-and-mouse game Moscow has been playing 
recently, especially with respect to the technical 
talks in Geneva, has just about killed off hope that 
a summit meeting would produce any real agree- 
ment. Soviet intentions are further suspect because 
of Moscow’s new toughness in Eastern Europe and 
its subversive activities around the periphery of the 
free world. It may be that once again, as so often 
in Communist history, a short spell of relative 
tolerance is giving way to a period of violence. 

No doubt it was this grim possibility that led Gen. 
Twining, chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, to say 
in Detroit this week that Washington is ready to 
send U. S. troops into Lebanon if the situation there 
should call for it. In unusually blunt words, Twin- 
ing then added: “We are prepared for any even- 
tuality—all-out war or limited war—right now.” 

There is nothing ambiguous in the President’s 
telling Moscow that we still want to talk while the 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs says that we won’t be 
shoved around. Our NATO allies will approve, and 
Moscow can have no doubt about where we stand 

Now it’s up to Khrushchev to show whether his 
professed desire for a summit meeting was ever 
more than a gambit to lull the West into a false sense 
of security. His tactics, especially the execution of 
ex-Premier Nagy of Hungary, have considerably 
dampened summit enthusiasm in Western Europe. 
If Khrushchev now scuttles his policy of peace- 
ful competition between East and West, he is likely 
to find the West closing ranks as it did during the 
Korean War. In that case, his venture in summitry 
may prove one of the worst mistakes in his career. 
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ENJAY BUTYL fabulous new rubber 


Helps greenkeepers live up to the name 


In the constant battle to provide golfers with ever-green courses, Enjay Butyl plays an 
important role. Water hose made with this versatile rubber gives longer years of service 
without cracking and fading. That's why more and more greenkeepers swear by it. Home- 
owners, too! Butyl outperforms natural and other types of rubber everywhere under 


the sun... putting new pleasure into play .. . working new wonders in industry. 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 west 51st St., New York 19, N.Y 


Otner Offices: Akron - Boston - Charlotte - Chicago - Detroit - Los Angeles - New Orleans Tulsa 


BUTYL 





MANPOWER,INC. cuts payroll 
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accounting costs 48.1% 


with Burroughs Accounting Machines 


The sun never sets on Manpower, Inc., 
biggest venture of its kind the globe 
over, supplying temporary help to 
businesses of many kinds. 

Manpower, Inc., with headquarters in 
Milwaukee, Wisc., handles all record 
keeping and payroll (including social 
security and fringe benefits) on the 
thousands of workers it employs from 
its more than 100 offices in the U. S., 
Canada and abroad. And the firm 
finds Burroughs data processing equip- 


Burroughs 


ment virtually indispensable for speed, 
versatility and ease of operation. 

“When you employ more than 50,000 
persons in a single year,” points out 
President Elmer L. Winter, “process- 
ing their payroll records and withhold- 
ing statements is a king-size account- 
ing job. By converting to Burroughs 
Sensimatic Accounting Machines, we 
effected a 48.1% return on our money 
the first year over previous accounting 
costs. On withholding statements alone 


Burroughs 


we are currently saving 13 cents 
apiece or $7,300 per year.” 

Here is another example of Burroughs 
data processing systems at work, 
bringing a new efficiency and economy. 
Systems and equipment that extend 
from accounting machines to the most 
advanced of electronic computers. 
Call our branch office and ask to see 
Burroughs data processing systems. 
Or write Burroughs Corporation, 
Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Mich. 


Burroughs and Sensimatic—TM’s 


Corporation 


“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 





